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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
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The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Faith and Government 
Christian Faith and the Modern State. 
By Nils Ehrenstrém. (Willett, Clark. 
$1.50.) 
Another of the “Oxford Conference 
Books” and a further contribution to the 
growing literature which is relevant to the 


great issue now being joined between : 


Nazi-ism and Christianity, this volume, 
by a Swedish member of the staff of the 
Universal Christian Council at Geneva, 
analyzes the various views of the State 
characteristic of various branches of the 
Church Universal. It is brought out that 
while there is a large measure of agree- 
ment about the primary functions of the 
State (the establishment and preservation 
of order within the State), there is great 
difference of opinion about its secondary 
function (the provision of a framework for 
these social institutions and cultural in- 
terests which have an independent value). 

What freedom must the Church demand 
in order that it may accomplish its own 
task? What standards does Christian 
conviction provide to guide us in dealing 
with the knotty problems of the individ- 
ual citizen’s relation to the State? These 
are questions of great moment, and every 
chapter in this book contributes to the 
understanding of the various answers given 
by Christian thinkers of the larger com- 
munions. 

* * 


The Christian Social Hope 


Christian Hope for World Society. 
By John T. McNeill. (Willett, Clark. 
$2.50.) 


Professor McNeill, of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, has written an 
interpretation of the Christian ‘‘social 
gospel,” from the first days when the 
Church claimed the Roman Empire to the 
present. This is very readable and well- 
organized, and it rests on a genuine sym- 
pathy for the liberal and humanitarian 
concern which is one of the traditions of the 
Church. Discerning some probable ad- 
vantage from Barthianism in its contribu- 
tion to a fresh consciousness of God, he sees 
no social hope in this dialectical theology, 
and he is deeply convinced that the Chris- 
tianity that will win the heart of humanity 
“‘will be a religion that cherishes free in- 
quiry and refuses to withdraw itself .... 
into a narrow realm of dogma.”’ 

Avoiding the text-book manner and ar- 
rangement, and subordinating the facts at 
his command to sound generalization, Dr. 
McNeill holds the reader’s interest by his 
rapid and sure-footed excursion across the 
centuries in seven-league boots. 

Not for a reviewer’s base purposes, nor 
to make a reference book of his product, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


but to facilitate a return to his pages for 
interesting material not noted in the first 
reading, an index would improve the book. 


* * 


The Church and the World 


What Is a Living Church? By J. 8S. 
Whale. (Harper. $.90.) 


The head of a theological college in Cam-— 
bridge (England) discusses the task of the 
Church, its faith, its worship, its witness 
and its action, in brief chapters which have 
as a background the fundamental question 
whether the Christian Church has a mes- 
sage for the non-Christian world. It deals 
with aspects of the life and work of the 
church which affect the missionary aims 
of the strongly evangelical communions, 
and reflects, in a fresh and interesting way, 
the conviction that the life of a believing 
and worshiping church rests, not on “mere 
history” nor on ‘‘mere experience,” but 
on a corporate faith that Jesus is “not a 
figure of the past that we rather admire,’ 
but the Word made flesh. 


* * 


More Fosdick Sermons 


Successful Christian Living. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (Harper. $1.50.) 


It is enough to say that these sermons, 
attractively printed and bound, follow 
worthily in the succession of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s volumes devoted to his discourses. 
Again the central theme is the place of 
faith in a man’s life in the world, but con- 
cern for the individual’s success in Chris- 
tian living never means to Dr. Fosdick 
any relaxation of interest in the great cor- 
porate task of working together in cor- 
porate enterprises making for social 
progress. The sermon on Christian atti- 
tudes in social reconstruction makes that 
abundantly clear. ‘‘As a Christian I am 
against the totalitarian and dictatorial 
state . . against sex discrimination . . 

. against race prejudice. ...I must 
carry on my conscience heavy burdens 
. . . « the burden of poverty in the midst 
of luxury. .. . I must adjudge myself a 
fool that twenty years ago I thought there 
might be a Christian defense of war.” 

If there could but be one Fosdick in every 
great city of the world, each with a sound- 
ing-board carrying his voice to the multi- 
tudes now so perplexed, the many who are 
slipping into triviality and self-indulgence, 
the few who are ready to serve themselves 
by deliberately exploiting man’s machines 
and man’s toil! But if there are not so 
many Fosdicks, there are many others who, 
in their own way and with fruitful results, 
are ministering to our contemporary need 
and setting forth the warm, free, fearless, 
and deeply-grounded message of this great 
preacher. 
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Are Courage and Kindness Enough? 


N New Year’s Eve, a little before the stroke of 
twelve, the president of a club in New York 
made a simple but eloquent little address to his 

fellow members, who were gathered about him to sing 
their songs and to welcome 1938. 

Said he in substance: “I was driving in a taxicab 
the other day, and, as we stopped for a light, the 
chauffeur astonished me by turning around and 
asking, ‘What, sir, is your philosophy of life?’ 
Caught unawares, I replied in two words, ‘Courage 
and kindness.’ I have reflected upon this matter 
since the incident, but I find that I do not care to 
change my answer. It seems to me that here are the 
basic elements of a happy and successful life. My 
philosophy of life is courage and kindness.’’ 

We, too, have been reflecting upon these words. 
That they are great words and stand for qualities 
among the greatest in human beings most of us will be 
glad to admit. 

Courage is so important that in one of the letters 
to the committee charged with the responsibility of 
nominating a man for General Superintendent of our 
churches, the writer repeated the word courage each 
time he mentioned qualities desirable in such a man. 
“Scholarship and courage, speaking ability and 
courage, sympathy and courage, unselfishness and 
courage’’—and so on. It is a quality that seems to 
draw in its train so many other noble qualities. One 
of the great passages of the Psalms is “Be of good 
courage and he shall strengthen thine heart.” An 
official, in church or state, of good courage, does not 
back down before the blasts of misunderstanding, 
harsh judgment, misrepresentation, hatred. 

Kindness, too, is a mighty power. 
calls it the surpassing grace. 

In the Proverbs among others there is this ref- 
erence to kindness: “Let not kindness and truth 
forsake thee (kindness and loyalty, one version puts 
it). Bind them about thy neck. Write them upon the 
tablet of thy heart.’’ 

A dear friend died not long ago who was a person 
of culture, who had an inquiring mind, intense interest 
in all that was beautiful and good everywhere in the 
world, and who also was a brave soldier under pain 
and sorrow, and whose whole life was a life of kindness. 
One could not know her and not realize that there is 
something to be said for the answer that the New York 
man made to the driver of the taxicab. 

But here comes The Manchester Guardian with its 
appraisal of Ludendorf: “A hard, cruel man, an infant 
in politics, a fanatic in religion, divorced by his wife 


St. James 


as an egomaniac, but a great general and a man of 
intrepid courage.” 

And here comes a description of a New York 
politician as ‘‘a grafter, an ally of vice, a bribe-giver 
and a bribe-taker, but always kind to the poor and the 
unfortunate in his district.’’ It is with kindness that 
many of these crooked politicians have maintained 
their hold upon office. It is for lack of kindness that 
many of the reformers, who have all the other virtues, 
have lost their hold upon office. Sympathy, the 
standing by in sorrow and trouble, the kind and un- 
derstanding heart. What a power lies in them! 

If we ask ourselves then what must be added 
to courage and kindness, we must add all the virtues, 
honor, honesty, loyalty, humility, devotion to truth, 
and that means an open mind, support of justice 
that the prophets were always writing about, the 
love that is larger than kindness but “suffereth long 
and is kind.” 

We sketch as our ideal religious man that person 
who is always seeking more truth and not neglecting 
to do something about the truth that he sees. 

But is there not something else even more funda- 
mental often left out in the days through which we are 
psasing? It is suggested by some noble words of the 
great Supreme Court Justice, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who in one of his addresses spoke of ‘‘a universe not 
measured by our fears.”’ 

The address was upon “Law and Order,” and 
in the midst of the close reasoning and clear logic 
suddenly comes this eloquent outburst of the seer: 
“As I grow older I grow calm. If I feel what are per- 
haps an old man’s apprehensions, I do not lose my 
hopes. I do not pin my dreams for the future to my 
country or even to my race. I think it probable that 
somehow civilization will last as long as I care to look 
ahead—perhaps with smaller numbers but perhaps 
also bred to greatness and splendor by science. I 
think it not improbable that man, like the grub that 
prepares a chamber for the winged thing it has never 
seen but is to be—that man may have cosmic destinies 
that he does not understand. And so beyond the 
vision of battling races and an impoverished earth, 
I catch a dreaming glimpse of peace. . . . But then 
I remembered the faith that I partly have expressed, 
faith in a universe not measured by our fears, a uni- 
verse that has thought and more than thought inside 
of it.” 

Between the kindness and the courage, the high 
conceptions of truth, honor, loyalty and all else that 
is best in man, and this dream of a universe not 
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measured by our fears, there is a close relationship. 
For it is only in the atmosphere of exalted thinking, 
feeling and willing that there can be born this faith 
that man may have “cosmic destinies that he does 
not understand’’—“‘faith in a universe that has thought 
and more than thought in it.” 

Measuring up to the high conceptions of courage 
and kindness make a foundation for a Christian 
philosophy of life. In Christian living is an assump- 
tion that human beings are of inestimable worth, and 
such living often leads to the conviction that it is 
rational as well as comforting to measure the entire 
scheme of things by our hopes and not our fears. 

* * 


“ADVENTURE ETERNAL’’ 


DVENTURE ETERNAL is the product of some 
two hundred and seventy highly-gifted individ- 
uals brought into one company by Kathryn 

and Dwight Bradley of Boston. In this beautiful 
book* they attempt to answer the question as to 
whether this adventure of life is eternal. Poets, 
scientists, philosophers, novelists, religious leaders and 
others, make their contributions, and all of them are 
significant. 

We have authors of long ago like Plutarch and 
Plato, and of today like Einstein, Jeans, and H. G. 
Wells. The Bible, the Bhagavadgita, the Upanishads, 
the Koran, are represented, and also the scriptures of 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lanier. 

It seemed to us at first as if we had here a remark- 
ably handy volume for ministers, who so often have 
to face death with their friends. Then we saw how 
superficial was such an appraisal. We recognized 
the truth in the words of Abbé Dimnet: “It has been 
slowly, happily, religiously collected. And it should 
be read in the spirit in which it has been produced— 
slowly, happily, religiously.’ If so read it will prove 
to be a book for many that will contribute powerfully 
to soul culture. ‘Old stuff,’ said an acquaintance who 
picked it up and gave it the once over. Yes—old as 
the texts on the Pyramids. One quoted is: 


“Death is before me today 
As a man longs to see his house 
When he has spent years in captivity.” 


Faith in immortality is indeed “old stuff; and 
this book, as it puts in available form the greatest 
utterar ces of man on the subject, is “old stuff.” 

‘le editors have divided the book into these 
sections—‘“‘A Lamp before Us,” “Glad Release,” “A 
Star Far Seen,” “Older Than Eden,” “The Last Ene- 
my,’ “Sing and March On,” “Made One with Na- 
ture,” “White Radiance of Eternity.” 

And in spite of ‘Adventure Eternal” being old 
stuff, it throws more light on the subject than any 
course of lectures we have read. The quotation from 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, if one did not have 
it in other form, would be worth the price of the book. 

Kathryn and Dwight Bradley, both persons of 
literary taste and deep religious feeling, have done a 
noble ard useful piece of work in this great book. 


*Adventure Eternal: An Anthology. Edited by Kathryn 
and Dwight Bradley, with a preface by Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
3878 pages. Stackpole Sons: New York City. Price $3.00. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


O us the best thing about Young People’s Day is 
not eulogy of youth by their elders, but partici- 
pation by youth in the services of the church. 

Many of the addresses that we receive annually 
which have been given on Young People’s Day show 
promise. We wish that we could publish more of 
them. 

While young people as a whole are more open- 
minded and progressive than their elders, it is not 
safe to assume that because a person is young he is 
open-minded, free from prejudices, seeking new light. 
Some of the most conservative folks we know about 
are in the youth movement. As Professor Butler of 
Columbia said of them, they are not young but old, 
no matter how few their years. Their minds are made 
up. They will never change. 

The Universalist Church especially is in a posi- 
tion to combat that kind of attitude, to break fetters, 
to open and free minds. 

Young People’s Day, the first of five special days 
in the work of the Universalist Church, comes February 
6. Let us all help celebrate the day. And in our cele- 
bration let us see if we can not discover a good way in 
which to help the local, the state and the national or- 
ganizations of our own Young People’s Christian 


Union. 
* * 


BOYCOTTING THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 


ORTY-EIGHT American publishers have issued 
a statement that they will not attend the 
meeting of the International Congress of Book 
Publishers to be held this year in Leipzig. These 
firms include the oldest, strongest, and best publishing 
houses in our country. Macmillan, Harper, Dutton, 
Longmans-Green, the Harvard University Press, the 
Yale University Press, and others as well known, are 
in the list. 

It was not a matter on which they could be neu- 
tral. They had to decide whether they should go or 
not go. They decided not to go. They said: 

“Participation in a meeting in Germany, with all 
the implications of such co-operation, would be a 
contradiction of the very essence of our function as 
publishers. Our trade is a living symbol of the ideal 
of a free press and its corollaries—free speech and 
free assemblage. We cannot in courtesy give voice to 
our beliefs at a meeting in Germany, nor can we 
humiliate ourselves by going there and keeping silent 
about them.” 

This is a frank and manly statement. It will in- 
furiate many Germans, but it was not intended to in- 
furiate them. These firms are too intelligent to be- 
lieve that any outsiders can effect reforms in Ger- 
many. It may well be that outside repudiation and 
attack will strengthen the Nazi dictatorship. But the 
publishers were faced with the issue. They could not 
avoid if it they would. 

We deprecate everything that stirs up feeling 
unnecessarily between nations and races, but this ac- 
tion of the book publishers was, in our opinion, un- 
avoidable. Five years ago there was a great bonfire 
on Unter den Linden. The works of Thomas and 
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Heinrich Mann, Heinrich Heine, Emil Ludwig, Erich 
Remarque and many other great German writers were 
burned publicly. The press and the book publishers 
in Germany are merely the voice of a German bureau- 
crat. In self-respect our publishers could not sit with 
them. 

The old Germany of art, music, science, of high 
scholarship and noble research, is dead for the time 
being. We have faith that some day it will come to 
life again. Until it does, nothing is to be gained by 
fraternizing with those who have strangled it. As 
The New York Times said recently: ‘‘Friendship for 
the true and admirable Germany can be shown by re- 
fusing to make even a perfunctory bow to the travesty 


called Hitlerism.”’ 
* * 


A BEQUEST OF FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


N memory of her mother, Hannah E. Allen, Miss 
Laura Allen of Philadelphia willed $50,000 to the 
Messiah Universalist Home. Miss Allen died 

last December, and the Home soon will come into pos- 
session of this beautiful legacy. Mr. Nicholas R. 
Guilbert writes us: “Miss Allen was a member of an 
old Universalist family of Philadelphia.” 

It is a stirring experience to visit old people’s 
homes, especially homes like the Doolittle Home at 
Foxboro, the Chapin Home on Long Island, the Mes- 
siah Home in Philadelphia. 

There live some of the people who have come to 
old age without adequate means of support, and 
among them are rare and lovely souls. Some people 
would call many of them improvident, when a better 
word might be “generous.”’ To know the exact cir- 
cumstances of a single individual compelled to go to 
a Home frequently makes a person an enthusiastic 
backer of a Home. 

There may come “social security’’ one of these 
days, but we doubt if the work of such homes will be 
ended for many a generation. 

In any event this bequest of Miss Allen is needed 
right now in the spot where it is going, and in a home 
run as the Messiah Home is run, it is bound to do good 


and lift heavy burdens of care. 
* * 


ENLIST 


HEN men and women, young people and chil- 
dren, enlist together in a church program, 
sincerely and whole-heartedly, they make of 

their church a school for the study of Christian 
living. The influence of such a church is not confined 
to the organization itself, but spreads into the com- 
munity, raising the standard of community living 
toward the standard of Christian living. This is not 
an automatic process. It is the hard-won result of 
Christian groups whose members take their religion 
seriously. And that is why the people of Universalist 
churches all over the land are being asked to join a 
Pre-Lenten Enlistment Program, February 6 to 
March 2. 

This is no vicious circle of denominational self- 
aggrandizement. We are asked to enlist in our 
churches for our communities and for our world. We 
are asked to think seriously and soberly on our Chris- 
tian commitments, to re-evaluate those commitments 


and what we are doing about them. Then we are 
asked to re-enlist in the service of these Christian 
commitments in practical and concrete projects. Our 
children need religious education. What are we do- 
ing with and for our children to meet this need? Our 
young people need religious education and projects 
for religious expression. What are we doing with and 
for our young people? What are our young people 
doing for their communities and for their world? All 
of us need religious re-education. What are we doing 
in our churches with and for ourselves and for our com- 
munities and our world? Our churches as a national 
group are committed to certain well-known educa- 
tional, social, and missionary projects. Are we ful- 
filling those commitments as sincere and whole- 
hearted and intelligent Christians? All of these are 
pertinent questions to be faced, answered honestly, 
and acted on courageously and intelligently during 
Enlistment Month. 

Our Enlistment Month Program reminds us that 
we are committed to a fellowship of high religion in our 
local churches, and so have high obligations to our 
local communities. Enlistment Month also reminds 
us that we are committed to service in North Carolina, 
in North Oxford, Mass., with its diabetic camp, in 
Foxboro, Mass., Jamaica, Long Island, and Philadel- 
phia, Penn., with their Homes for the Aged, in Suffolk, 
Va., with its school for Negro children, and in Japan 
and Korea with their Friendship Missions. These 
works are necessary and they are worth while. And 
so we say to all Universalists everywhere, Enlist! 

Bers kL. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


It is small business to refuse to advocate or oppose 
a proposal because we do not like some of the people 
on that side. 


There is not much cowardice or weakness about 
the people who face community anger and hatred to 
espouse a pacifist position. 


Bitter weather, cheerful firesides, folks with 
imagination and heart to plan for the hard-pressed, 
that makes a great winter. 


Bishop Burns of the Boston area, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is dead at the age of sixty-four 
from overstrain and overwork. A man of power, 
charm and social vision. We shall miss him. 


The understanding reader, the one who “gets 
you,” the person honestly willing that an editor should 
hold and express views with which he disagrees until 
convinced by reason that they are unsound—what a 
boost such a person gives a project like ours! 


Those who dare criticize and rebuke, those who 
point out mistakes and omissions, those who tena- 
ciously and intelligently contend for views that we 
do not hold—what a boost such people, too, give a 
project like ours! For it is as true now as when the 
Proverbs of Solomon were set down: “Reproofs of 
instruction are the way of life.” 
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The Strength, Faith, and Imagination of Youth 


Raymond H. Barnard 


O Youth! The strength of it, the faith of it, the 
imagination of it! Oh, the glamour of youth! Oh, the 
fire of it, more dazzling than the flames of the burning 
ship, throwing a magic light on the wide earth Joseph 
Conrad. 


OUTH is strong, physically. This is the period 
of greatest strength. Whenever a man in his 
thirties tries to play baseball, he feels it for a 

week. The ancient Greeks put an emphasis upon 
bodily perfection. Our young men fight our wars, 
make the track records, are the pugilistic champions, 
the best football and baseball players. In matters of 
the body, youth is supreme. There is a saying in sport 
circles, “Youth will tell.” In the old days of the Minne- 
sota frontier, seventy percent were young men under 
thirty, where fifty-five percent is the usual propor- 
tion. 

Youth is strong mentally. He takes an experi- 
mental attitude toward life and questions everything. 
He wants to know “Why?” He wants to test for 
himself rather than relying upon statistics or books or 
theories. He thinks clearly and discusses frankly and 
fearlessly. Thorndike, the psychologist, has demon- 
strated that youth is the period of easiest learning. 

Youth is strong morally. Youth is a time of 
strong animal spirits, of hot blood, of impulses and 
passions—the “‘wild oats” period, the time of tempta- 
tion. But there is a compensating factor—youth has 
greater self-control than old age. It is easier for an 
old man to steal. ‘Flaming youth” is a myth. Be- 
cause a minority of carousing, godless and irreverent 
young people call attention to themselves (as they 
did especially in the 1920’s), it does not follow that the 
majority are that way. Youth is the time of religious 
decision. Modern youth is different, yes, just as every 
generation is different from the one which preceded 
it.’ Old age condemns what it cannot understand. A 
sure test of whether you are growing old (and here I 
refer to the spirit of youth, not its age) is your atti- 
tude toward the younger generation. They are going 
to evolve—are evolving—a morality better than that 
of their grandfathers—a morality with more frankness 
and openness about it, more of facing the facts, with 
less sham, less pretense, less hypocrisy, less prudery. 
This morality has been achieved in an age of speed 
and the decline of home life. The automobile has 
subjected youth to more temptations, and calls for 
greater self-reliance and better’ judgment, than any 
other generation ever faced. Youth today is more 
mature at twenty, more worldly-wise, more alert, and 
stronger because better informed, than any preceding 
generation. The present generation is working out a 
wee morality than the older generation ever dreamed 
of. 

Youth has faith—first, in themselves. Jesus said 
that faith moves mountains. Faith and hope are in- 
separable—part of the same strand. Cardinal Gib- 
bons said: “I have watched men climb to success, 
hundreds of them, and of all the elements that are 
important for success, the most important is faith.” 
Youth is finding self-expression: in creative things, 


sorely needed today, with unemployment and much 
leisure time in an age of machines, monotony, and 
standardization. Youth is a period of growth, of 
creation. Heine’s poetry was sweeter and sadder in 
his youth. Kipling wrote his best poetry and short 
stories while in his twenties. There is certain to be 
more leisure time in the future, which calls for greater 
resourcefulness, self-control and judgment. We have 
not arrived at this stage of good judgment in American 
life largely because the problem has not struck us in 
the face as it doesnow. A questionnaire on a program 
of recreation sent to ten thousand high school students 
revealed that sixty percent wanted games, hikes, 
etc.; but ninety-nine percent went to the movies. 
We need education in use of leisure time. A young 
man wrote poems in his spare moments and became 
America’s best-loved poet. A young man of twenty- 
five flew to Paris and electrified the world. He had 
tinkered in an improvised shop of his own with air- 
planes instead of turning in his chemistry note-book. 
Young people need to practice on their violins, rig up 
a shop in the basement, fool with the radio, join a 
local choir or orchestra, use their creative energies 
socially—in the church, for example: choir, Sunday 
school class, dramatic activity, discussion groups. 

Youth has faith in the race. He knows that the 
present society has been built up by the older genera- 
tion for the older generation, and that he has been left 
out of the picture. He knows, too, that there are 
many evils in that system. The problems are not 
easy ones, and the three R’s of his grandfather’s day 
won’t help much. He has to know much more than 
they knew if he is to cope with these problems. His 
education must be more along the lines of personal 
and social effectiveness than it has ever been before. 
The education of the future must concern itself with 
home management, the family, parental care, ob- 
servation of nurseries for children, how to marry well, 
the relation of the sexes. In the past, a blanket of 
ignorance and silence was thrown over these topics. 
We are paying for it now. In several progressive 
high schools, now, girls are given training in caring 
for children, visiting mothers and helping them. 
Colleges give courses in the family—not merely its 
historical side, but also its problems and practical as- 
pects. Nothing is so certain as change; we cannot 
do what our fathers did. Youth is saying to the older 
generation: ‘You taught me wrong. You have made 
a mess of things. Very well, I am not whining about 
it, but give me a free hand to try my luck.” 

Youth has faith in God. H. G. Wells, in his 
“Outline of History,” states that religion will have 
to be the core of the education of the future. This re- 
ligion is to be a vital one, divorced of sectarian dogma 
and ritual. Youth must be given an ideal to follow; 
that ideal is the social justice of Jesus. The ‘‘old-time 
religion” is not good enough for youth. By religion 
I do not mean the church, necessarily. Christianity, 
or churchianity, has, in the past, allied itself with the 
forces of reaction. It delayed the abolition of slavery 
in this country; it helped arouse America to take part 
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in the stupid and tragic World War. If the church 
assumes an attitude of finality and dogmatism, youth 
will turn elsewhere. Yet it must be said that it is 
the church to which he should turn, if the churches 
will but accept the responsibility and challenge—and 
opportunity. 

Youth has imagination. Imagination is the 
greatest faculty of the human intellect—the creative, 
dynamic, motor power. Great men dream, keep their 
dreams, and make their dreams come true. Joseph 
was a dreamer of dreams, a young man whose dreams 
came true. In his dreams, sheaves of his brothers’ 
grain did obeisance to his sheaf, the very stars of 
heaven, the sun and the moon, fell down before him. 
Dream, but do not let the dream possess you. Bea 
practical dreamer. Be idealistic, yet realistic—head 
in air, feet on the ground. All our great human 
achievements have come as the result of some man’s 
dream—a vision—and the will to carry it through. 
Solomon said: ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.”’ A young engineer was eating breakfast with 
an older man. The older man asked him, “‘What is it 
you like about engineering?” The young fellow’s 
face lighted up; he exclaimed enthusiastically: “I 
want to build bridges that men said no one could 
build; I want to dig tunnels men say cannot be dug; 
I want to cross mountains that they said couldn’t be 
crossed; I want to span rivers that men said could not 
be spanned.”’ That is the most real part of us, after 
all—our dreams and visions. “For your youth shall 
dream dreams, see visions.” 

There is nothing so certain as this—society is 
going to be planned in the future, not be the hap- 
hazard, jumbled, individualistic, mess of the past. 
This will take imagination—creative imagination— 
of the highest order, to fashion the society of the 


future. <A little boy was asked by his geography 
teacher what was the shape of the earth. “It is in 
bad shape,” he replied, with great truth. Voltaire 


said, ““Youth are lucky; they will see great things.”’ 
The thrill, the challenge of it! It is great to be alive 
in such an age, where every man has the opportunity 
to contribute his bit to the solution of our difficult 
problems. Our religion and morals have not kept pace 
with our science. Our economics, law and politics 
have lagged behind. The motif of the Century of 
Progress was Science; the Social Science Building and 
Hall of Religion suffered in comparison. Our progress 
in the next hundred years will be in religion and social 
science, or the world is doomed. Science will have 
proved too much for us. The future is concerned, too, 
with racial understandings. National lines must be 
cut down. Progress in understanding other peoples 
is preliminary to co-operating with them; a feeling of 
oneness with all men—‘“‘a man’s a man for a’ that.” 
We have not caught up with Bobby Burns yet—nor 
with Jesus. 

Jesus had the strength, the faith, the imagination, 
of youth. He, too, was a young man. He, too, was 
not wanted in his generation—rejected of men. 
There was no room for him at the inn at his birth, 
and none thereafter. He was rejected by his home 
people. “A prophet is without honor in his own 
country.’ He had no place to lay his head. The 
rabble chose Barabbas, a thief, to be released unto 


them. Pilate washed his hands of the case, although 
he could discover no wrong in him. Yet Jesus was 
needed more than the people of his time ever dreamed 
of, needed in every generation since then beyond the 
dreams of all. He had the strength to endure his 
bitter end, when his hopes crashed to earth; faith to 
believe in God and not be embittered by his fellow- 
men—‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” “Thy will, not mine, be done’’—and the 
imagination to see a new concept of human relation- 
ships, catch a vision of a new world, a new social order, 
a new way of living life more abundantly on earth. 
“Thy will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven.’ 

Youth can take its lesson from Jesus. In former 
generations youth has been absorbed into industry. 
Our fathers had jobs waiting for them at the end of 
grade school, at fourteen years of age. Now even our 
college graduates are not absorbed. Youth needs to 
keep its eyes and ears open. Walter Pitkin in “New 
Careers for Youth” offers many helpful suggestions. 
One-third of our people are now working at jobs un- 
heard of twenty-five years old. Institutions are chang- 
ing with bewildering rapidity. Youth possesses the 
stamina to keep pace with these rapid changes. We 
train our youth to do one thing well, but they are 
called upon to do something else. They are serving 
as soda-fountain jerkers, filling-station attendants, 
milkmen—about anything and everything they were 
trained not to do. Yet they are cheerful. If we 
needed any demonstration of the integrity of our youth 
the depression has given it to us. They are not whin- 
ing or standing by idle, but putting their shoulder to 
the wheel and accepting their lot. They have learned 
that one may be happy with little worldly goods; the 
depression has given them a code of values that is 
priceless. They know the difference between the big 
things in life and the non-essentials. Youth is the 
only group among us that can offer us any help; we 
need them desperately. We must make good our big 
statement, “Youth is the hope of the world.” We 
must give them free rein; they may not do it the way 
we personally think it should be done, but we must put 
our trust in them. The next ten years will be a test 
of the American people. Only the strength, faith and 
imagination of youth can point the way. 

* * * 


THE PESTS OF 1938 


A Department of Agriculture report predicts that all signs 
point to a big year for the insects in 1938. The list of impending 
visitors is enough to make a farmer throw up the sponge. We 
just “hope it ain’t so.” 

Yet there are pests of another sort that we may expect to 
descend on us in 1938, as they have in the past. Here are some 
of them: 

The fool who “tucks away a few drinks” before driving. 

The judges who will absolve him from blame for an acci- 
dent because ‘‘he was drunk.” ; 

The nitwit, whether senator or sandwich man, who shouts 
gleefully, ‘“‘We don’t want to fight, but by jingo—” 

The business-concern official who believes that the‘‘Ameri- 
can way”’ of dealing with labor is with tear-gas bombs, shotguns, 
and hired thugs and spies. 

The preacher whose conception of the prophet’s task is that 
of adding another pillow for the tired. 

“They surely won’t be missed!’’— Halford E. Luccock, in 
Zion's Herald. 
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Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos—IV 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


X 


Visions of the Nation’s Approaching End 
(Amos 7 : 7-8; 8 : 1-2) 

HE problem of the welfare and destiny of Israel 
weighed so heavily on the mind of Amos as to 
intrude itself even into his sleeping hours. 

The two dreams which are here recorded assumed the 
form of visions. It is possible that they were ex- 
perienced while he was still a shepherd in the Judean 
wilds. These visions may have played an important 
role in inspiring him to make his northern prophetic 
crusade. After having had such premonitions of 
Israel’s approaching end, he could not refrain from 
going as a warner. 

Evidently Amos had not always had a pessi- 
mistic view as to the future of Israel. This is shown 
by the fact that these symbols of impending calamity 
are not at first regarded by him as such. He interprets 
the piece of metal as a plummet—an instrument 
which is used in construction. The basket of ripe 
fruit is to him a symbol of plenty and prosperity. 
But the divine insight declares that they have just 
the opposite significance. The plummet is in reality 
an indication that foreign nations will oppress, con- 
quer, and divide up the land of Israel as the spoil of 
war for their own purposes (7 : 8, 12). The basket of 
ripe fruit is declared to be a symbol of the end of 
the nation. These visions marked the great turning 
point in the views of Amos. They suggested to him 
his new conception of the day of Yahweh as a day 
of judgment and annihilation rather than the popu- 
larly anticipated time of great promise and prosperity. 
These two visions of the approaching end picture the 
great gulf which existed between the popular expec- 
tations and those of Amos. Their vivid message seems 
to have been an important factor in prompting this 
prophet to take up his public career. 

Utilizing his favorite strategy of surprise, the 
announcement of the national destruction falls as with 
a sudden crash. What seemed to be symbols of great 
promise are, without the least warning, declared to 
indicate that the holy places of Israel were to be de- 
stroyed and the kingdom would fall. That nation 
which, having persistently refused to amend its ways, 
continues to trample right and justice under foot is 
not fit to survive. 


XI 


The Message to the Merchantmen 
(Amos 8 : 4-7; 9 : 7-8) 

While strolling through the market-place near 
the close of a Sabbath day, Amos observed the mer- 
chants who were impatiently awaiting the approach 
of the first day of the week in order that they might 
again exploit and cheat the visiting purchasers (8 : 5). 
In order to satisfy their greed, all manner of means 
had been devised. The prices charged were exorbi- 
tant while at the same time the measures were not up 
to standard size (8:5). But in addition to short 
measure and high price, the customers were further 
cheated by the intentional use of- fraudulent balances 


in weighing out the irregular silver coins received 
in payment (8:5). In this manner the helpless pur- 
chasers were thrice exploited. 

Though Amos had often observed merchants 
practicing these forms of dishonesty while carrying on 
trade in the city markets, he was so incensed against 
it on this particular afternoon that he could no longer 
hold his peace. He had found a golden opportunity in 
that moment of calm which just preceded the bus- 
iness rush of those first few hours after the close of 
the Sabbath. The grain merchants, who desired 
nothing but business and gain, found the Sabbath 
with its few sales quite irksome. With the articles 
already on full display, the rich grain dealers were in 
their stalls impatiently awaiting the passing of the 
Sabbath in order that they might resume their usual 
exploitation (8:5). At that dramatic moment Amos 
spoke out, making the market-place ring with his de- 
nunciation of their unethical practices. 

As discerned by Amos, the real tragedy in this 
state of affairs lay in the merciless exploitation of the 
poor and needy of the land (8:4). These unsophis- 
ticated righteous people were being trampled under 
the feet of the business magnates as the dirt of the 
street. The persons as well as the property of the 
poor were being sold for debt (8 : 6). It had come to 
the point where the unscupulous oppressors were 
willing to sacrifice a life for the sake of such a trifle 
as a pair of sandals (8:6). Amos feared that the 
time was drawing near when these exploited classes 
would no longer be able to survive. This seemed in- 
evitable in light of the working conspiracy between 
the big commercial interests and the judiciary (ch. 5). 
With no recourse to the courts, it seemed inevitable 
that the poor masses, the very life blood of the na- 
tion, would be ruthlessly destroyed by this systematic 
exploitation. 

This picturesque scene, which reminds one of 
Jesus cleansing the temple of its money-changers, 
closes with Amos’ announcing the disgust of the deity 
with all these degenerate commercial practices (8 : 7). 
This injustice which cries up to the heavens causes the 
deity to intervene. Yahweh swears scornfully by the 
vainglorious boasting of Israel, which is so abhorrent 
to the deity, that he will remember every one of these 
dishonesties until the day of reckoning (6:8; 8:7). 
That a day of punishment for this dishonesty and 
oppression is coming, is just as certain as the unalter- 
able fact of Israel’s pride. 

This dishonorable work, these unrighteous acts, 
and the unjust gain by way of cheating the poor, have 
become so characteristic of the nation that Yahweh 
disowns his people (9:7). From now on, the deity 
will show no more regard for them than for the most 
despised and far-removed of the nations (9 : 7). Thus 
Amos shatters Israel’s supposed prerogative over 
other peoples. 

The deity has been observing Israel’s grievous 
sins in the hope that eventual repentance would be 
forthcoming. But this improvement was awaited in 
vain. The time had come for Yahweh to act. Hence 
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the grim declaration that Yahweh will destroy this 
sinful nation from upon the face of the earth (9 : 8). 
Israel’s undue reliance upon her belief that she had 
been especially chosen by Yahweh had induced a cor- 
rupt complacency which had led her to the very brink 
of national destruction. 

Yahweh is not bound to Israel. Amos for the first 
time advanced the idea that intimate relationships 
with the deity depend upon moral excellence rather 
than upon a supposed choice in times past at Mount 
Sinai. Here we see the great opposition between the 
profound moral-religious thought of Amos and the 
shallow ideas of the Israelites. 


Though the words of Amos must have seemed’ 


quite comfortless to the dwellers in the northern 
kingdom, he did not consider them to be words of ul- 
timate despair. Seeing beyond the narrow confines 
of a mere national existence, he had gained a glimpse 
of a deity who was not dependent upon any particular 
people. He had come to conceive of Yahweh as a 
God who was using all of the nations of the world as 
instruments by means of: which to work out his great 
purposes. Accordingly, the destruction of Israel is 
but a step in Yahweh’s great plan of uprooting evil 
and bringing righteousness to dawn among the na- 
tions of the world. 


XII 


Conflict Before the Shrine at Bethel 
(Amos 7 : 10-17) 


After visiting the capital, and perhaps a few of 
the other leading cities of Israel, where he delivered 
forceful messages, Amos journeyed to Bethel. Here 
was located one of the most ancient and hallowed 
shrines of the Hebrew people. When Jacob was flee- 
ing from the enraged Esau, the former spent the night 
in these bare wilds with only a stone for a pillow. 
But during his sleep he had that touching vision of the 
ladder which reached to heaven, with angels ascend- 
ing and descending. In the morning he anointed that 
stone and called the place Bethel, house of God. From 
that time on, it was regarded as being in a special way 
the dwelling-place of the deity. By the time of Amos 
Bethel had come to be the leading sanctuary of the 
northern kingdom. This was no ordinary municipal 
shrine, for it seems to have been erected and main- 
tained by state support. It had even been raised to 
the rank of a royal sanctuary by Jeroboam II, who had 
also built one of his palaces there (7 : 18). 

Into this atmosphere which was tensely charged 
with religious and patriotic sentiment, Amos, the 
shepherd prophet of Tekoa, made his appearance. 
By this time all the land of Israel had probably heard 
of this frothing fool, as they regarded him, who had 
the audacity to malign God’s chosen nation and the 
foolhardiness to predict its downfall. His reputation 
may have preceded him to Bethel, for it seems that 
Amaziah, the chief priest at that sanctuary, was wait- 
ing for him (7:10). It is probable that Amaziah laid 
hold upon him before he had even a chance to deliver 
a public oracle before this famous shrine. After 
placing Amos under arrest, the priest sent a message 
at once to King Jeroboam. Having recounted the 
rumors which he had heard concerning the nature of 
the pronouncements of Amos, he probably made in- 


quiry as to the royal wish in regard to a method of si- 
lencing this dangerous character (7 : 10). 

On the basis of the rumors which had come to his 
ears, Amaziah looked upon Amos as a seditious revo- 
lutionary who had conspired against the king. He was 
regarded as a dangerous character whose presence 
could no longer be tolerated in the land (7:10). To 
Amaziah, the words of Amos seemed to be but the 
call to uproar and revolution. He may have been as- 
sisted in forming this judgment by his remembrance 
of the part which the prophet Elisha had in the choos- 
ing and crowning of Jehu on the eve of a previous re- 
volt (2 Kings 9:1ff). It seemed to Amaziah, with 
his shallow smug religion, that Amos had respect for 
neither king nor people. Amaziah probably had in 
mind the figure of a barrel filled to the point of burst- 
ing (7:10). He felt that the Israelite state could 
not hold out much longer if this intolerable prophetic 
infilling was allowed to continue. Thus the well-in- 
tentioned prophet who came to save the nation by call- 
ing it to repentance was received as one who had come 
to speedily destroy it. That he should have received 
such a reception is not remarkable, for not only base- 
ness and depravity but frequently also great idealism 
of thought are regarded as evils by the popular medi- 
ocre mind. 

But, not waiting for an order from the king, 
Amaziah cried out against the prophet in his own holy 
zeal as a loyal servant of the state (7:12-13). He 
concluded that he must at once bring this foreign 
visionary to silence in Israel. After second thought, 
it occurred to him that the wisest procedure might be 
simply to banish Amos at once from the land of Israel. 
Believing him to be a soothsayer, Amaziah was anx- 
ious to get rid of him, since he feared that the prophet 
was in sympathetic touch with the masses, who were 
always on the point of being easily incited to revolt. 
So, turning to Amos, whom he called a “visionary,” 
Amaziah ordered him to return to the land of Judah 
(7:12). In sending the prophet back to Judah, 
Amaziah implied that Amos could find enough to 
criticize at his own door in his own country. He may 
prophesy and rave on in the southland as much as he 
wishes, provided only that he never again makes his 
appearance at Bethel (7:12-18). Thus blind re- 
ligious patriotism, which was concerned only with the 
support and maintenance of the status quo, refused 
even to hear the discerning prophetic voice. 

But Amos would not be silenced by even the high 
priest of Bethel. He clearly discerned that Amaziah 
regarded him as but one of the irresponsible ecstatics 
from the prophetic schools who made prophecy his 
profession and lived by the gifts which the people of- 
fered him for his services. Amos felt forced to reply 
that he was not a professional prophet who depended ~ 
for his living upon the charitable gifts which he re- 
ceived from pleased listeners (7:14). Nor had he 
been trained in the prophetic schools. He had had no 
contact with those members of the prophetic guilds 
who lived together and were called by the technical 
name “sons of the prophets.’”’ He explained that he 
was but a simple herdsman and orchardman. But this 
ordinary calling had been interrupted because the 
great message of Yahweh had been entrusted to him. 
He told how he had been seized with an irrepressible 
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divine urge to come up and prophesy unto the people 
of Israel (7:15). He had come north neither as a 
result of arbitrary resolve nor because of desire for 
alms. He had been driven to Israel by Yahweh in 
order that he might carry out the divine charge. The 
double verb indicates the extreme urgency. He would 
still be tending his flock if this divine necessity had 
not arisen. But though inspired by such high pur- 
poses as to temporarily give up his vocation in order 
to come up and save his sister nation, his efforts were 
viewed with such suspicion that he was at the point of 
being banished from the country. 

Amaziah was evidently not influenced by Amos’ 
assertion that his utterances were divinely inspired. 
The prophet had antagonized the priestly order which 
was so closely allied with the state. Consequently 
the work of Amos was regarded as of a seditious na- 
ture. This scene shows how the priest denounced 
the prophet and how little the official religion appre- 
ciated the new type of spiritual and ethical religion 
proclaimed by Amos. This is the beginning of the 
conflict between the priests and prophets, which played 
such an important role in the destinies of Judaism 
during succeeding centuries. In every age since that 
time, including even our own day, the conflict between 
the priestly and prophetic types of religion has been 
present. 

Though Amaziah has commanded Amos to cease 
reprimanding Israel and to quit maligning the house 
of Isaac (7 : 16), the prophet will speak one last heroic 
utterance. Turning upon him with a divine vengeance, 
Amos utters his final oracle against the high priest 
and his family. Though having forbidden the pro- 
phetic calumny of king and country, the priest is now 
forced to listen to a severe prophetic attack which is 
directed against himself. Thus the prophet repri- 
mands the great religious leader who should have di- 
rected the people of his nation into ways of righteous- 
ness. 

Picturing the inevitable consequences of Israel’s 
moral and spiritual decay, Amos refutes the words of 
Amaziah with those of Yahweh himself. He shows 
Amaziah the fate which is in store for him at the time 
of the downfall of the state. The impending calamity 
which is overhanging the nation is described in terms 
of what it will bring to Amaziah and his family. So 
the shepherd announces the divine will to the high 
priest at Bethel. 

Though phrased in language of subtle suggestive- 
ness, the real implications are as follows. In the mili- 
tary siege which Amos anticipates, the high priest’s 
wife will be used as a harlot in the city streets by the 
conquering soldiers (7:17). Thus will the chief lady 
of Bethel be insulted. Amaziah’s own sons and 
daughters will be slain in the course of the conflict. 
The land of Israel will be possessed by a foreign nation 
which will lay Israel out anew and rebuild it accord- 
ing to their own liking (7:17). Amaziah the priest 
will be carried captive, with the royalty, into a foreign 
land as a trophy of victory. There, with lingering 
memories of children slain, wife ravished, shrine de- 
stroyed, nation ruined, and the land upon which he 
hoped to be buried apportioned out to new settlers, 
the high priest is told that he will die outside the holy 
land, beyond the jurisdiction of Yahweh, on unclean 


ground where no offerings or feasts are celebrated 
(7:17). How shocking this must have sounded to the 
chief priest of Bethel! 

Though all of this was spoken directly to the face 
of Amaziah, it is likely that he was only all the more 
enraged by these final words of the prophet. Amos 
had sacrificed greatly in order to make possible this 
stay in the north-country. But he had failed in his 
mission. He had shared the fate of so many critics 
who have glimpsed the better ways. His words were 
regarded as destructive. Even the priest, whom he 
may well have hoped to have as his chief ally in his 
crusade for righteousness, had been swayed by re- 


‘ports and rumors until he had become the prophet’s 


chief antagonist. Consequently, in accordance with 
the order of Amaziah, we see Amos returning to the 
land of Judah with a heavy heart. 

The remainder of his life is unfortunately shrouded 
in complete mystery. Perhaps, while herding his 
flocks upon the hills about Tekoa, he went over his 
oracles again and again until they took on the excellent 
literary form and great forcefulness which they dis- 
play. It is possible that he then reduced them to 


' writing in order that his message might gain a wider 


circulation. He may also have written them down in 
order that later generations, who could look back upon 
the nation’s fall, might profit by his words and see how 
fully his judgments were vindicated. He evidently 
became more and more convinced of the validity of his 
message as time passed, or he would not have reduced 
it to writing. Thus it is significant that Amos was the 
first of the writing prophets. 

In less than thirty years (722 B. C.) Israel was 
carried captive to Babylon. This marked the end of 
the nation. The ten tribes, which did not return as 
Judah, became absorbed and completely assimilated 
into the complex of Mesopotamian populations. 
Thus Amos’ prediction of the complete annihilation 
of the nation was entirely vindicated. 

The fact that subsequent events so wholly proved 
the discerning wisdom of his judgments and predic- 
tions led, though he perhaps did not live to see it, to 
the awakening of a great popular interest in his writ- 
ings. After the fall of Samaria, and especially in the 
post-exilic period, his writings became great favorites 
in the Jewish community. Even though he possibly 
died of a broken heart because of his failure to in- 
fluence the destinies of his own times, Amos has exerted 
a profound and important influence throughout every 
one of the twenty-six and a half centuries which have 
elapsed since his day. 

In the north, Hosea rose up to champion the same 
cause of righteousness. His writings show the indel- 
ible influence of Amos. After returning to Judah, it is 
possible that Amos was sought out by a young idealist 
of Jerusalem whose name was Isaiah. He may have 
had direct contacts with this prophet of his own coun- 
try. Thus Amos’ work was carried on in the south 
by Isaiah, who shows so much of the Amos influ- 
ence. 

Consequently it may be said that Amos was the 
most significant of the prophets, because he lit the 
flame of exalted prophecy in the two Hebrew nations. 
All of the later prophetic movement was essentially 
dependent upon him. 
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Youth Speaks —So What?" 


Albert Touchette 


OULD you listen if the youth of today were to 
get up and give their opinions on religion 
and world affairs? Would you give their 

opinions the same consideration as that of an older 
person? If they got together and wrote a_ book 
would you read it in all seriousness, or would you read 
it fora laugh? And yet, why not listen to the young 
people? We have the same sources of information as 
you have. You form your opinions by what you read 
in the newspapers, what you hear over the radio, from 
the books written by authorities on these subjects, 
from discussing the situation with friends and business 
acquaintances. So, likewise, do we. We read the 
same newspapers, the same books, hear the same radio 
programs, discuss the same questions with our friends, 
and form our own opinions, and yet, with the same 
background as you have, you claim we are too young 
to know what it is all about. You say our ideas lack 
foundation because we are not so closely connected with 
the situation. That is no doubt true, but if an artist 
were to paint a picture of a house, he would not just 
look at it from one angle and then paint it, but he 
would first proceed to look at it from every possible 
angle, taking in the bad and good points of each view, 
and finally settling on the one that was the nearest 
perfect. If aman were to write a book on the eco- 
nomic situation of the present day, he would not just 
take one phase and discuss it at length, but he would 
endeavor to bring in all the factors that play important 
parts in the situation. 

When in 1929 we were awakened with a shock by 
the financial crash, the business men of the country 
dashed madly to the President asking him to ‘do 
something about it.”” The President could not turn to 
the people most closely connected with the problem, 
because they were panic-stricken, so what did he do? 
He turned to the educators, the men who are teaching 
economics and finances in our colleges. He asked for 
their help, their suggestions, and they gladly gave 
them. But what of the business men who had so 
anxiously entreated the President to do something to 
solve the difficult situation? Did they appreciate the 
help and advice of the professors, or did they ask the 
old familiar question, ““What in the world do they 
know about it?”’ And yet the President was simply 
trying to bring in an outsider’s view of the situation. 
So, likewise, we young people feel that we as out- 
siders might have some interesting and useful sug- 
gestions to give to you older people in your problems. 
We admit that our minds are not mature, but per- 
haps some word, some small thought of ours, might 
turn your minds into a different channel and thus 
finally to the solution of the problem. 

Today you have come to listen to us, the young 
people, and in the brief time allotted to us we will strive 
to tell you what we think. 

First in importance, we feel, is what are the young 
people going to do to support their homes and families 
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when they leave school, and become members of the 
working class. Is there anyone of you who in real 
honesty can say he would like to be faced with the 
prospect of having to work on the “alphabetical’’ jobs, 
the N. Y. A., the P. W. A., the F. E.R. A., etc.? 

Neither do we, the youth of today, want to work 
on these projects. We would like to graduate from 
school and feel that we have a chance to secure a posi- 
tion with a future, not government-supported, but one 
in which we can prove our worth. And we as young 
people are looking to you in this important crisis and 
saying, ““What are you going to do about it?” 

In a recent sermon, mention was made of the fact 
that there are more young people who have taken up. 
the habit of drinking than ever before. What I am 
about to say now might startle some of you, and you 
will tend to disbelieve it, but let me say in all serious- 
ness, it is a truth, but one of which we are not par- 
ticularly proud! In many of the homes of the young 
people, intoxicating liquor is offered to them by their 
parents, and also to their friends who might drop in. 
And what sort of an excuse do the mothers and fa- 
thers give to protect them in this harmful practice? 
The excuse, which seems to us weak and unsatisfying, 
is that if son is going to drink, they prefer that he do it 
at home. But we as sons and daughters ask you if 
you think that these young people would do it if they 
were not started at home, if mother and father didn’t 
drink, if drinking parties were never held at home, if 
it were considered bad form to drink, and if mother 
and dad so taught them? We think it is very un- 
likely. The majority of the young people drink to try 
to appear grown up. It is not we but you who have 
stamped adulthood with that label, and again we ask: 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

We know that many of you consider us lazy and 
undependable. We are truly sorry for that reputa- 
tion. We are willing to do our share, are anxious to 
be considered dependable, and to be entrusted with 
responsible positions. We are, however, only now in 
the process of training ourselves to be and do all these 
things. 

For years we have been shielded from the hard 
jobs of life, we have never been required to sacrifice, 
and many of us have had no specified tasks to do. We 
admit that we should probably grumble when asked 
to do things at home, but is there any one of you who 
didn’t grumble when you were asked to do things when 
you were younger? Yet how much you now appre- 
ciate the training you received then. Despite our 
grumblings we realize we should have regular duties, 
and we do not like or appreciate people any more, if 
they give in to us and do our work for us. It is a com- 
mon trait in all of us to get as much out of the next 
person as possible, and, as we young people say, “to 
try and get away with murder.’”’ However, we do 
know that we need discipline to form good habits, 
special work to make us dependable, and real tasks to 
make us feel our responsibility. And this time we do 
not say ‘‘What are you going to do about it?’”’ but we 
say, ‘‘What can we together do about it?”’ 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh —IV 


E have been considering the problems growing 
out of the nature of the Church and the dif- 
ferent ideas of the purposes for which it exists. 

To the confusion arising out of lack of agreement as 
to the nature of the Church itself is added a similar 
lack of agreement as to the nature of the Church’s 
message. 

All agree that the “‘proclamation of the Gospel”’ is 
a task with which the Church is especially charged. 
All agree that this Gospel is the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
But there are different views as to what the Kingdom 
means. 

Here again there are two main lines of interpre- 
tation. To one group the Gospel is the news that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand; it is a miracle wrought 
by grace with the coming of Christ into the world. 
Thus the Kingdom is wholly supernatural in ideal and 
fulfillment, and its final triumph is in heaven. 

To the other group the Gospel is a challenge to 
build the Kingdom here upon earth. Those who thus 
see it believe that God has entrusted to Christian men 
and women the task of realizing ever more closely the 
New Testament ideal of life. 

We in America are familiar with this issue because 
our pulpits and religious journals and especially our 
Sunday school publications have stressed the ethical 
demand in the Gospel message and the active side of 
the Christian life, 

This ‘‘social Gospel’ has held out the hope of ful- 
fillment of the prayer ‘“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it isin Heaven.” It stresses Jesus’ 
saying that the Kingdom is like “leaven,” or like a 
“srain of mustard seed.”’ 

Over against this developmental view is the doc- 
trine that the Kingdom will be ushered in by a sudden 
miraculous event. It recalls that Jesus also said that 
“as the lightning cometh forth from the east, and is 
seen even unto the west, so shall be the coming of the 
Son of Man.” 

This is known as the ‘apocalyptic’ view of the 
Kingdom. It is safe to say that among our American 
Churches the former conception, with its emphasis 
upon the gradual growth or ‘“‘building”’ of the Kingdom 
among men, has been increasing in influence through 
the years. 

The two positions were represented at Oxford, 
although not in quite such sharp opposition as has 
been experienced in American Christianity. Indeed, 
the most noteworthy feature of the Conference, on 
the theological side, was the tendency to maintain 
both positions at once, while recognizing the contra- 
diction. 

This tendency to assert a unity between opposites 
is strongly characteristic of continental theology to- 
day, and Americans who have read little doctrinal 
literature need to understand its significance. 

The philosophy underlying it is what theologians 
call “dialectical.’’ It has its intellectual roots in Ger- 
man philosophy. Historically, theology has tended 
toward dualism—that is, toward a complete separa- 
tion between the realm of “spirit”? and “matter,” 
God and the world—but the dialectical thinkers insist 


that while this ‘‘otherness’”’ of the Divine is real, and 
the difference between the supernatural and the natural 
is a vast difference, nevertheless these opposites are 
brought into unity through a mysterious working of 
the divine will. 

It is not necessary to go into theological details 
to get the essential point here. Oxford wrestled with 
this problem. In reading the reports one is impressed 
with a vigor and thoroughness of social diagnosis and 
moral judgment, that suggest some of the strongest 
of our American “social creeds,’ while at the same 
time he finds many passages which seem to say that 


‘man can do little, and he must wait for God to regener- 


ate the world in His own time. 

Yet these reports represent more than a compro- 
mise. For while the Conference maintained the 
transcendence of God and the absoluteness of the 
Christian law of conduct, it definitely rejected the ex- 
treme Barthian position that the Gospel is not relevant 
to every aspect of human affairs. 

Dr. Emil Brunner, a former close associate of 
Barth, who was perhaps as influential as any other 
person at Oxford, went far toward agreement with 
this position, so far indeed, that the London Times 
editorially commended him because of the essential 
social conservatism of his position. 

American readers of Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr are 
familiar with this contention. It was Dr. Brunner’s 
insistence that Christianity has no program of social 
ethics that occasioned the enthusiasm of the London 
Times. 

To be sure, the editor missed some of the implica- 
tions of Brunner’s ethical absolutism, but his infer- 
ences illustrate the way in which social conservatives 
often escape the demands of the Gospel by referring 
it entirely to a transcendental realm. The heart of 
Brunner’s contention seemed to be that Christianity 
is concerned with persons rather than with institutions, 
with personal values rather than programs. 

Dr. Niebuhr, who also exerted much influence at 
Oxford, and was heard with great enthusiasm, and 
who is philosophically in close harmony with Dr. 
Brunner, nevertheless went much farther in asserting 
the imperative to Christian action in Christianity. 

The Gospel stands above history and all con- 
temporary social situations, but it does not lift us out 
of history nor relieve us of any responsibility of dealing 
with the actual world. 

Indeed, he said that only as the Church takes its 
share in dealing with the concrete problems of social 
life can it preach its Gospel with power. It has the 
responsibility of seeking to establish order and justice 
in the world, even though in the nature of the case 
the ideal of love can never be realized in human so- 
ciety. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s likewise, while asserting 
very strongly the supernatural character of the King- 
dom of God, insisted on the positive ethical mandates 
in Christianity. The Gospel, he believes, does furnish 
a standard for ethical living in the world. 

On the other hand, many American delegates 
felt that there was something liberating and inspiring 
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in the constant insistence of the Continentals that 
every program of human relations that man has de- 
vised, and every achievement toward their realization, 
however great, falls pitifully short of the absolute 
command—‘“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This insistence upon bringing human motives and 
efforts continually under the judgment of an absolute 
“must’’ was felt to be a tonic for liberal Christianity 
as we know it in America, and this in two ways. 

First, it helps to save us from so much preoccupa- 
tion with goals and achievements that we lose sight 
of the ideal which so far overtops anything actual as 
to bid us say, ““We are unprofitable servants.” 

Secondly, it serves as a warning against becoming 
too much involved with social mechanics, too much 
preoccupied with structural social changes, however 
necessary. It thus emphasizes the fact that the mes- 
sage of the Kingdom will be lost upon the world ex- 
cept as it acts upon the wills of men and women who 
have gained a sense of redemption in their own lives 
and a vision of the eternal. 


A Barthian View 

Pastor Pierre Maury, of Paris, who is regarded as an ex- 
treme disciple of Karl Barth, in his emphasis upon the ‘‘other- 
ness”’ of God and of the Gospel message, in an address on the 
Church’s responsibility toward the world, spoke of the two-sided 
attack upon Christianity which is now being made: one side 
being its complete faith in man’s unaided efforts, and the other 
being a demand to increase the power of the state, to make the 
state supreme. 

It is very evident, said Pastor Maury, that the Church is 
meeting this double attack from our present civilization with 
strong resistance. The world employs various tactics in its effort 
to break that resistance. 

Sometimes it makes a frontal attack on the Christian faith 
in one Sovereign Lord, and persecutes the Church. We have 
great and painful examples of this barefaced attack. 

But the world, he says, also knows how to lay siege to the 
Church more subtly and far more dangerously. He is thinking 
of all the attempts by which the world asks to make use of the 
Church, to make it the champion of human causes, on the right 
or on the left. 

The proposal is made to it that it should defend the ‘‘values 
of civilization.” It is employed along with other “spiritual 
forces’? to pursue temporal political or social ideals. Its in- 
fluence and sometimes, alas! even its prayers are requisitioned 
for earthly crusades, and in exchange for these services it is of- 
fered a place, perhaps the greatest and highest, or even protected 
by having its material and moral existence assured. 

All this shows that the Church is admitted and even re- 
spected, on the sole condition that it be no longer the Church, that is, 
that it serve other masters at the same time as its Lord. 

As soon as it allows itself to represent or proclaim a ‘‘value,”’ 
the Church has ceased to be the Church, for it is the servant of 
the truth of God, and not the guardian of the material or spiritual 
values of this world. 


Dr. Brunner’s Views 

Dr. Emil Brunner, of Zurich, pointed out that in Reformed 
doctrine the Scripture is supreme, the Church having no infallible 
authority. The Reformers set up no system of ethics. Zwingli 
and Calvin stood with Luther on this point. Christian ethics 
must flow from Christian doctrine. Dr. Brunner declared that 
he would not be interested in a doctrine of the Trinity that had 
no reference, for example, to unemployment. 

The Christian law of conduct is ‘far more concerned with 
human persons than it is with institutions and programs.” The 
whole ethic of the Reformation, in its most characteristic form, 
and at the same time its opposition to every kind of non-evangel- 
ical ethic, is summed up in that simple sentence of Luther’s: 


ey 
It is not good works which make a man good, but only a good man 
does good works. 

The main question, therefore, is this: How can sinful man 
become good? First of all, the poisoned well must be cleansed 
in order that the action may itself become pure. 

Dr. Brunner advocated Christian ‘‘personalism,’’ which 
presents “‘the most radical and, indeed, the only radical opposition 


‘to individualism. For man can only enter the secret of true per- 


sonal existence by being incorporated into the body of Christ. 

“But this Body is the ecclesia, the Church, whose head is 
Christ. It is, therefore, wholly impossible to be a Christian as 
an isolated individual or a private person. Rather it would be 
true to say that Christian existence is absolutely based on com- 
MUNiIbyo see 

“Even the non-Christian law of conduct knows something 
of the love of our neighbor. But no such law, save that which 
is based upon Jesus Christ, knows the source of true love, why it 
is the sum of all, and how we can gain a share in it. To know 
this means to know the Triune God, whose very nature is to love 
and to impart Himself. 

“‘An ethic which (like all non-Christian ethics) is not based 
upon the self-giving love of God but upon the love commandment, 
is just another impossible law. The command to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves cannot give us this love, nor can it tell us what 
love really is.”’ 


Dr. Niebuhr—Theologically ‘‘Right,’’ Socially ‘‘Left’’ 


Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary de- 
clared that the world no longer accepts the essentials of Christian 
faith. Secularism is growing apace, yet secularism is in its own 
way a religion. It is no better than agnosticism, because it is 
based on the worship of false gods. 

The Church faces today two opponents, humanistic ra- 
tionalism on the one hand and romantic humanism on the other. 
Humanistic rationalism mistakes the image of God in man for God 
himself. It does not realize that the freedom by which man is 
endowed is the occasion for sin as well as the ground of morality. 

In the rise of racial and national self-glorification a false ro- 
manticist religion is scoring a victory over the religion of “rea- 
son.’ The whole story of modern culture might be truly chron- 
icled in terms of the parable of the Prodigal Son. Its temper is 
expressed quite precisely in the words of the son: “Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.”’ Our civilization did 
not want to recognize its dependence upon a Divine Father, who 
is the source of all life, and the Judge of all human actions. It 
wanted a self-directing culture. It separated ‘‘the goods that 
falleth to me” from the divine patrimony and forgot the dangers 
of anarchy in this independence. 

The more romantic type of modern humanism, as revealed 
in the present religio-political movements in Europe, represents 
a more advanced state of breakdown. Here the son is ‘“‘wasting 
his substance in riotous living,’ a civilization allows the vital 
energies of peoples and nations to express themselves in anarchic 
conflict with one another. 

The mighty “famine”? when the son begins to be in want is 
still in the future; but our civilization is destined for such a 
catastrophe as so certain a consequence of the anarchy of its 
conflicting national passions and ambitions, that one may well 
speak of it as part of the present picture. ... 

“*., . . Only the faith in a God, who has been ‘our dwelling 
place in all generations’ and who was God ‘before the mountains 
were brought forth or ever the earth and the world were made’ 
can survive the vicissitudes of history, can rescue human existence 
from the despair in which it is periodically involved by its sinful 
pretensions, and the tragic disappointment of its facile hopes.” 

The Christian gospel which rises above all particular and mo- 
mentary social situations can be preached with power, says Dr. 
Niebuhr, only by a church which bears its share of the burdens 
of those present situations in which men are involved—burdens 
of establishing peace, of achieving justice, and of perfecting 
justice in the spirit of love. Thus is the kingdom of God which 
is not of this world made applicable to every problem. 
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A Challenge to Youth* 


Theodore R. Thompson 


HE youths of America are in a position to do more 
good to their community, their fellow associates 
and themselves than in any other country on the 

face of the earth. 

Social conditions and religious freedom in these 
United States are such that the field is unlimited. If 
only the youth of today would have the courage to ac- 
cept the challenge of the Church and of Christianity. 

The majority of young people are often too busily 
engaged in the pursuit of pleasure to really stop and 
think of their own unlimited power, either singly or 
collectively as an organization. 

Modern youth is frank, and it makes no pretense 
of a religious interest which it does not possess. Not 
many are militantly hostile to religion, but the multi- 
tudes are religiously indifferent. Religion does not 
grip them because they can see no need for it. This 
is due in part to the crowding out of religion by other 
interests. There are more things to amuse than ever 
before, more implements of speed, more forms of luxury 
to indulge. The economic simplicity of Jesus’ life 
is far removed from the movies, dances, football games, 
radios, automobiles, and luxurious fraternity houses 
which make up so large a part of the life of modern 
youth. 

The great questions which arise in the mind of 
youth are, What is religion, and why? I will endeavor 
to answer the first at some length, because it is one 
which cannot be defined briefly (to be concise). What 
is religion? Well, religion is something of a chameleon. 
No other term has been conceived so variously. We 
talk about religion glibly enough, and nearly everyone 
knows, or thinks he knows, what he means by it. But 
I am very likely not to mean by it what my neighbor 
means. This difference of opinion may remain a harm- 
less and even stimulating intellectual disagreement, 
or it may become distressingly personal and set me to 
saying bad things about my neighbor because he does 
not see my point of view in regards to religion. For 
disagreements in religion, men through the centuries 
have slandered and slain each other. 

Religious pugnacity is fast giving way to religious 
indifference. Our fathers fought—sometimes acri- 
moniously—for their religious convictions. Today 
there are not so many convictions to fight over. 
There is a feeling among modern youth, I believe, that 
it makes very little difference what one really means 
by religion, or whether one means anything or not. 
Religion being hoary with age, it isto be treated with 
the respect due the aged, or thrust aside as passé, as 
one’s disposition dictates. 

But neither pugnacity nor indifference will get us 
far on the road to the truth of what is religion. The 
greatest need of our day is for a combination of open- 
mindedness which makes for progress, with the loyalty 
to convictions which conserves the contributions of 
the past. We must have a union of clear thinking 
with devotion to worthy and enduring values. In the 
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field of religion there is needed, not more light and less 
heat, but a clearer flame. 

What is religion? As I have said before, he would 
be presumptuous indeed who would claim to give a 
complete and all-inclusive definition, as religion is the 
most widely debated and least agreed upon phenome- 
non of human history. Religion is bound to be vari- 
able, for it reflects the variable habits of thought and 
action of the people who experience it. For example, 
the religion of Christ is not the religion of Mohammed 
or Buddha. If we undertake to narrow down our 
concept of religion to that of Christianity, and then to 
Protestant Christianity, and then (for example) Uni- 
versalist Christianity, and then again to present day 
Universalist Christianity in the United States, or 
even a single community, there is still diversity of 
opinion to make us search for a common denominator, 
as it were. 

Yet the search for the meaning of religion is not. 
hopeless, for underneath all this diversity there are 
common elements. Because, wherever men have felt 
the experience we call religion, they have believed that: 
there is a power other than themselves—a God, a 
determiner of destiny—that is of basic importance in 
the shaping of human lives and affairs. They have 
usually believed also that, if they would attain values 
that lie beyond man’s ordinary grasp, they must adopt. 
an attitude of trust or reverence in the presence of 
this power. 

Religion may be broadly defined as a total atti- 
tude of life toward what is regarded as divine. Re~ 
ligion is a personal appropriation of an attitude of 
life, a belief in a Controlling Cosmic Power, plus the 
willingness to mold one’s life by the implications of 
that belief. I am of the opinion that the foregoing 
should answer youth’s question as to what is religion. 

Now to answer the second question: Why re- 
ligion? To begin with, two functions which religion 
at its best has always had (and even religion under a 
cloud has never wholly lost sight of these) are to make 
men stronger and to make men better. Coupled with 
keenness of moral vision and strength to meet the 
storms and battles of life, these have been the dual 
gifts of religion. “Under one aspect it is a road to 
travel; under the other it is a city to dwell in, so to. 
speak.’”’ And the road has been conceived as a road 
to God; the city of refuge as the City of God. Re- 
ligion is the outreach of man’s whole being toward the 
divine. 

Youth is inclined to ask why it must have re- 
ligion; the modern trend is that all that is needed is 
to be healthy, wealthy and wise. I do not maintain. 
that modern youth cannot be healthy without re- 
ligion. I do not maintain that modern youth cannot 
obtain wealth without religion, nor do I maintain that. 
modern youth cannot obtain intelligence—at least,. 
a moderate amount—without religion, but I do say 
all three will be benefited by religion. 

What about health? Will religion reduce doctors” 
bills? Yes. Not in any magical fashion, not through 
any touching of bones of saints, nor calling upon the 
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Almighty to enact miracles; not through any claiming 
of a special dispensation of Providence to banish our 
ills while our neighbors writhe in pain. But in the 
orderly processes which function in our psycho-physical 
organism. Not until the present generation have men 
sensed the tremendous importance of preserving a sane, 
well-balanced attitude toward life if one would pre- 
serve his physical well-being. Jesus sensed it, and 
through this channel he cast out demons. Modern 
psychology would say that he removed complexes, 
that he released tensions. In any case he took dwarfed, 
thwarted, diseased personalities and made them 
whole through the power of a new spirit. And there 
are today multitudes of demon-possessed souls, wait- 
ing to be healed through contact with the strength 
and radiance of his personality. 

There is a great physician who has written across 
the top of many of his record cards this inscription, 
“Does not know how to live.” How many of us, 
youth and elders alike, really know how to live, and, 
not knowing how, miss the finer points of life? It is 
to my mind beyond a shadow of doubt that religion 
contributes to health, wealth, and intellect. It 
teaches the right way to live, and by so living we 
possess better health, which in turn enables us to at- 
tain more wealth and a higher scope of knowledge. 
Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.”” Not all, but many of the exponents 
of Christian faith have taken seriously the injunction 
to love the Lord with all one’s mind, and have staked 
their lives on the venture. Despite all that may be 
justly charged against the Church or religion for its 
stupidity, the fact remains that it has labored through 
the centuries for the increase of knowledge. Without 
it the intellectual darkness of the world would be in- 
finitely greater than it is today. 

I have endeavored to give modern youth just a 
brief survey of why religion is necessary to some of the 
major and fundamental values of life. Every normal 
being wants to be happy, in fact happiness may safely 
be said to be the one thing in the world everyone wants. 
Even the most cynical pessimist wants to enjoy his 
misery! And does religion give one happiness? Not 
always happiness of the superficial sort. It challenges 
men and youth alike to deny themselves to take up 
crosses, to bear burdens. It is written that “he who 
seeketh his life shall lose it’”—and then he will prob- 
ably complain that the world has a grudge against 
him. The religion of Jesus Christ offers no guarantee 
of self-gratification. But if happiness be interpreted 
as the enjoyment of the richer satisfactions of life, as 
contentment, serenity of spirit, joyous self-mastery, 
as the power to rise above the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune,” then religion is, par excellence, 
the source of human happiness. 

The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, and peace. 
In looking over humanity in the large, experience 

_ bears witness to the fact that the most sanely spiritual 
people are also the happiest people. 

One cannot realize his best self unless he strives 
to the utmost of his power to make his life harmonious, 
rounded, complete. One who closes the door to re- 
ligion, whether through indifference or deliberate de- 
sire, does more than to shut himself off from the pres- 
ence of God. He closes the door upon the higher 


reaches of his own soul. He chooses to live a practical, 
fragmentary life. He fails to “‘see life steadily and see 
it whole,’ and he commits the unpardonable sin 
against his own personality when he refuses to be a 
fully rounded person. Through the centuries, the 
most truly religious people have been the choicest 
human spirits. Breadth of vision and depth of soul— 
these are the gifts religion offers to the youth who is 
willing to accept the challenge or pay the price. 

Modern youth do not accept the challenge of 
religion, not because of indifference towards religion, 
but through the fact that life today and living con- 
ditions are moving at a high rate of speed, and mod- 
ern youth, I believe, like to be shown before they 
readily believe; and yet it is a well-known fact that we 
cannot believe all we seem to see with our eyes. For 
example: it would seem to us that the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west, but science has proved that 
the earth revolving on its axis causes this optical il- 
lusion. A stick thrust into a pool of clear water is 
apparently bent, and to stand between some railroad 
tracks and look away in the distance it would seem as 
though the tracks converged. And so I say youth 
should not reject religion if religion does not always 
appear as a reality at the outset. 

I sometimes wonder if the questions we ask of 
the Divine Power do not appear as ridiculous to His 
superior intellect as the question that a little girl asked 
of her mother. It seems a little girl was put in an 
upper berth of a Pullman car for the first time. She 
kept crying until her mother told her not to be afraid, 
because God would watch over her. “Mother, you 
there?” she cried. “Yes.” “Father, you there?” 
“Yes.” A fellow passenger lost all patience at this 
point and shouted: “‘We’re all here! Your mother and 
father and brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles 
and cousins. All here. Now go to sleep.” There was 
a pause and then the little girl said, very softly, ““Mam- 
ma.” “Well?” ‘Was that God?” 

Youth, like the little girl I just told you about, 
likes to be sure before embarking upon an adventure 
and, like the little girl, is inclined to ask a great many 
questions. 

A few weeks ago our pastor gave us a very vivid 
sermon, the topic of which was: “If Christ were to 
come to Boston.” During the discourse he pictured 
Christ returning to his home city, Jerusalem, and, 
standing upon the hill-top overlooking the city, Jesus 
wept. He further painted the picture by telling that 
if Christ were to stand today on Beacon Hill in Boston, 
and walk down in the market-place or any of the 
principal streets of Boston, he would find conditions 
that would make him weep. I am coming just a step 
nearer home, if I may be so bold, and drawing a similar 
picture. We have a hill here right outside the church 
which is known as the “‘Sugar Loaf” to older residents. 
I am going to place Christ on the Sugar Loaf and with 
his all-seeing eyes have him look into the hearts of 
the youth of this community, and I also will say Christ 
would weep. Now do not censure me too critically 
for my last statement, as I do not mean that our local 
youth are worse morally or spiritually than in any other 
community, or any other part of the country, or the 
world. Iam just using the inference to make my pic- 
ture more clear. If at this point I was to stop and 
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say no more, probably some of you, after this meet- 
ing, would ask me why I made such a statement, so 
I may as well explain. 

This is my answer: All of us know some people 
who will attend a movie show once a week regularly 
and perhaps more. The average movie will last two 
hours. There are fifty-two weeks in a year, which 
means 104 hours a year to see shows. Some of us at- 
tend dances on an average of once a week. The av- 
erage dance lasts four hours. That makes 208 hours 
for dancing. Now, the point is this: The average 
church service on Sunday lasts about one hour. For 
a year that makes fifty-two hours, or two and a quarter 
days. Two and one-quarter days out of 365 to sacrifice 
to hear the teachings of Christ, and a lot of our youth 
haven’t the time. And yet they have twice and four 
times as much for other pleasure. Seeing this condi- 
tion of things, do you doubt me when I say Christ 
would weep? 

The challenge is to youth now, as it was nearly 
two thousand years ago. When Jesus was gathering 
together men who were to be his helpers while here 
on earth, he sought those who were young. Of all the 
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little company he summoned, not one of them was an 
old man. Can youth accept the call, or challenge, or 
is youth going to say, we have been so busy all of the 
week we need rest on the Sabbath day? All of the 
young men Jesus called were busy men also. Some 
were out in their boats fishing, others were busy re- 
pairing nets that had been broken by long use. 
Others were following a different calling. All might 
well have given the answer, “We are too busy; we 
cannot come.”’ But they did not do this. Over and 
over again we read, “‘Immediately they forsook their 
nets and followed him.”’ Or they dropped whatever 
work they were doing to follow him. 

Few of us indeed can plead we are busier than 
those young men of long ago. But why do we seek to 
avoid service? Why do we evade the challenge? 
It is the Master who calls. He needs us. He does 
not promise that we shall always have skies that are 
blue or days that are not overcast with storm; but he 
does promise his help, his comfort, his strength, for 
every task, and he does promise the joy of winning 
others to the ways of peace and happiness and ser- 
vice. 


of Having Faith 


Robert Lewis Weis 


Take heed, brethren, lest haply there shall be in any 
one of you an evil heart of unbelief, in falling away from 
the living God. Hebrews 3 : 12. 


AM told that a century ago eighteen percent of the 
American people were church members, while 
today the percentage has risen to forty-nine. 

These statistics would appear to be a partial answer 
to those who claim that the churches are dying and 
that religion is not being taken as seriously as it was 
in aformer day. I say partial, because the figures do 
not tell the whole story so far as Protestantism is con- 
cerned, for a century ago there were very few Roman 
Catholics in the United States, while today, of the 
forty-nine percent of the American public who are 
church members, a considerable proportion of that 
number must be Roman Catholics. When we speak 
of the unchurched millions of the United States we are 
apt to think in terms of Protestantism, for while it 
is true that large numbers of Catholics break away 
from their church it is even more apparent that vast 
numbers of Protestant children never have any con- 
nection with the churches of their forbears. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of Protestant church 
members is undoubtedly larger, and the total member- 
ship tremendously larger, than it was a century ago, 
but at the same time the proportion of Protestants 
going to church today is very much smaller. At one 
time practically all Protestants attended divine wor- 
ship as faithfully as the Catholics do nowadays. 
Granted that there is a larger percentage of 
Protestants who are members of churches in 1937 
than there were a century or even half a century ago, 
would it not naturally follow that the people of today 
have more faith than their parents and grandparents? 
Alas, that is not the case and, from the standpoint of 
the Church, the more’s the pity. The empty and half- 
filled churches are very largely caused not only by a 


lack of faith, but what might be called a lack of an 
appreciation of faith. There is a subtle distinction 
there, for if we consider the benighted citizens of lands 
which no longer support democratic governments we 
do not pity the sincere followers of the demagogues 
half as much because they are living in an autocracy, 
as because they have no desire for anything else. You 
can never reform a drunkard or a victim of dope until 
he really wants to free himself of his folly. Neither 
can we expect people to return to the churches in any 
numbers until they really appreciate the advantages 
of having faith in something higher than themselves, 
and further understand that the Church is the only 
agency which exists solely for the purpose of giving 
its followers an insight into the higher life. 

But some will say: ‘‘What difference will it make 
whether I have or have not religious faith, so long as I 
do my best and live a good life?”’ That sort of reason- 
ing sounds very plausible, and is indeed a popular 
modern philosophy, and if all that mattered in this 
life were to do one’s work to the best of one’s ability 
the argument might suffice. There are plenty of 
good people who go through life with that assumption, 
including a number connected with every parish. 
Nevertheless, we are sometimes faced with the ques- 
tion whether we are placed here on earth as cogs in a 
machine to be controlled by nature, or if God expects 
us to take complete charge of the world. In a word, 
if man is made for the world the matter of religious 
faith is not very important, while, if we consider that 
the world is made for man, an entire faith in God is 
tremendously necessary, for we well know our limi- 
tations. 

The trouble with entirely disregarding questions 
of faith in something higher than ourselves is that we 
tend to go through life more or less like the animals. 
We do our day’s work (just as the draft animals do); 
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we eat and sleep and become parents to a new genera- 
tion; we perhaps enjoy ourselves with light reading 
and possibly more serious literature to improve our 
minds. Most persons also behave themselves well 
enough to keep out of jail. They are naturally, thanks 
to the refining influence of the centuries, passably 
decent, and do not want to injure others as a rule. 
For that matter, only a small percentage of the domes- 
tic animals are really vicious. 

After we have done those things which go to make 
up our everyday existence, if in addition we never 
give any thought to religion, what reason can we have 
for living; what is this life of ours anyway? What 
good is fazth? 

Those are questions which many must ask them- 
selves, and if they lack faith they will never find the 
answers. But I would point out to them that the best 
evidence of the value of religious faith is to be seen in 
the lives of those who really have it. For a person is 
surely influenced by his belief, or lack of belief, and 
kind of belief. There is a not easily defined expres- 
sion of character and personality about those who 
are sincere believers in their creed. 

Now church people who believe in the principles 
for which the Church stands must of necessity deplore 
the great numbers of unbelievers in our day and 
generation. The religious liberals would not, of 
course, consider the matter from a narrow point of 
view, as the Catholic might regret that all men are not 
Catholics, or the member of any fundamentalist sect 
that all did not join his church. Not at all, for we can 
scarcely expect all persons to think alike when we 
consider the different family and racial beliefs, our 
varied education and other influences. But we do 
deplore the widespread lack of belief in God, in im- 
mortality, in the need of religious worship. Only be- 
lieve something; only attend church somewhere; only 
have faith in the living God somehow. 

What is the secret of the holy living, the radiant 
personalities, the generosity of spirit, and trust- 
worthiness of character of the great religious leaders 
who have lived with their God, or, as we sometimes 
put it in Biblical language, have walked with God? 
Men like the Apostle Paul, the early Fathers of the 
Church, St. Francis and many of the other saints who 
were saints. And getting nearer to our own day, 
such men as Wesley, Murray, Martineau, Channing, 
Phillips Brooks, Schweitzer and Grenfell, among the 
better known. These persons, in the words of our 
text, ‘took heed, lest there should be in any one of 
them an evil heart of unbelief, in falling away from 
the living God.” They were in a spiritual union with 
Christ by faith, and through their consecrated faith 
and by Christ’s influence they refined their manhood 
to the point where they began to pattern themselves 
after Christ himself. That is just as true as it is with 
the small boy who, wanting to become a great general 
or admiral, patterns his life after Kitchener or Nelson, 
let us say, and by never losing sight of his ideal 
finally finds himself at least a partial resemblance of 

what he has always admired. 
For like always produces like. St. Luke tells us 
that ‘‘there is no good tree that bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit, nor again a corrupt tree that bringeth forth good 
fruit. For each bringeth its own fruit. The good man 


out of his heart bringeth forth that which is good; and 
the evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil.” 

Not long ago in a sympathetic letter from a 
friend these words were included: “I do think that the 
way of life is to those who believe the most and best. 
So do you.’’ Those who have the deepest belief, in 
the long run, receive the most satisfaction out of life, 
for life has a definite meaning to them. They are 
always prepared to die, for their faith in God carries 
with it a comforting assurance that their souls will be 
forever with Him in this world and the next. The 
noble company of religious men and women who have 
felt themselves in God’s immediate presence have en- 
joyed the greatest bliss which is possible in this world, 
for once they have had this experience they are not 
likely to “fall away from the living God.” But to 
most Christians the danger of unbelief is always pres- 
ent, and it is therefore the duty of like-minded people 
to meet frequently at divine worship to rekindle their 
faith, that their spiritual fires may not be extinguished. 
And if even the best of men are never quite secure 
from the danger of falling away from God, how can 
the irreligious man—the non-churchgoer—expect to 
be safeguarded from evil? He cannot. For that 
matter I don’t suppose the most saintly person who 
ever lived was quite so sure of himself as to be pre- 
sumptuous enough to claim that he was in no danger 
of falling away from God. Hence his need of constant 
devotions. 

One might say: “Well, what’s the difference 
whether I’m religious or not? God will look after me. 
He will forgive me if I do not always walk the straight 
and narrow path. Lifeis too short to bother much with 
religion.” To which I would say that undoubtedly 
God will look after him, just as He does after the 
humble sparrow, and that life is indeed short in com- 
parison with Eternity. God does not expect the av- 
erage person to spend all his time in contemplation and 
prayer but, if we may accept the judgment of the 
wisest and best men who have lived since Christ’s 
time, He does wish us to strive after His Son’s per- 
fection, and likes us to express our appreciation of His 
countless benefits, and to give some thought to why 
He placed us here. He expects us to be higher than 
the cattle; to realize that we are spiritual as well as 
physical beings. Otherwise we shall be in danger of 
becoming, as, alas, many another human being has 
been, educated, clever, Godless, unscrupulous beings, 
ready to take advantage of our brother men’s weak- 
nesses, worshiping the golden calf, and finally, with no 
hope of immortality, to die like a dog. 

Those who fall away from the living God rarely 
lose faith in God’s existence, but they forget that He 
is not merely God, but our God. For practical pur- 
poses they might just as well give up belief in the 
Deity altogether, for if one does not have a firm and 
continued belief in Him, one’s faith will not help him to 
any extent. Things may go against us and we be- 
come discouraged and lose faith in God, and we thus 
have the idea that He too is discouraged and will no 
longer help us. Such an anemic and weak religious be- 
lief will amount to little. Instead, we want a Guide 
who is not affected by the changes and vicissitudes of 
our daily lives. Instead of worshiping a God who is 
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dependent for our prayers upon what good luck He 
brings us, we need a faith to which we can bow our 
hearts and souls; can accept the hardships, discon- 
tents, and disappointments of life with the same 
tranquillity as we receive the blessings. If we do not 
have a constant faith in God, no matter what hap- 
pens, we shall have little faith in ourselves and we 
must never forget that the one way by which we may 
hope to accomplish anything worth while is by faith— 
boundless faith. 

What a dreary world it would be if the atheists 
could have their way, no belief in God, no one to listen 
to our prayers, no loving Father to give us help, love 
and comfort when we desperately need it. Who would 
want to live in such a world? And yet there are 
clever talkers who tell us that humanity itself is all 
that matters; that there is nothing else save possibly 
an impersonal Force called Nature which impels us to 
do certain things. 

Such false leaders are burdened with “an evil 
heart of unbelief,” and they have ‘fallen away from 
the living God.’ Some of those who have followed 


their teachings and are floundering about in a sea of 
doubt without faith are not satisfied with their present 
condition and are looking for help, for they realize 
that life is incomplete, meaningless, unwholesome and 
unmoral without belief in something, without faith in 
the living God. 

Those of us who have at least some religious 
faith—a modicum of belief, an association with the 
Church—realize what the churchless people are miss- 
ing. Not with a feeling of superiority, but rather with 
pity, for we know by cold, matter of fact logic that 
our position is infinitely superior to theirs. For those 
who have a complete and simple faith in God have a 
sense of security—of power—knowing that, come what 
may, God will take care of them, and that everything 
will come out all right in the end. It may take years 
to sense the feeling that one is filled with the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding—it may never 
come—but when and if one experiences it one has 
a taste of Heaven upon earth. Walking with the 
living God comes only through faith in Him, and the 
exercise of faith increases faith. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 
Worcester in South Africa 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who has recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazetie, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


E early discovered that there was a Worcester 
in South Africa not far from Cape Town, and 
naturally wondered how it compared with 

our Worcester. At our first opportunity we visited it 
and found it a place of about ten thousand population, 
pleasantly located among the hills and noted for the 
fine fruit it raises. Its chief crop is grapes, and some 
are cured as raisins and others made into wine. We 
did not hunt up the mayor and ask him for a key to 
the city nor suggest he send a message to our mayor, 
but did enjoy even for a little time being in Worcester 
again. 

Everyone who visits the Southern Hemisphere 
has to adjust to the change of seasons. Everything 
is reversed here. It is as though we celebrated Christ- 
mas on the 4th of Juy and the 4th of July at our 
Christmas time. 

When cold weather comes at home we go south, 
here they go north. In New England in October 
the leaves would be turning and falling, the flowers 
withering, and we should be saying ‘‘We must be 
getting ready for winter.” Here pink blossoms of 
peach trees would lend color to the landscape, and 
sport dresses and seashore advertisements for the 
summer holidays would be seen. 

If we had stayed at home what would have taken 
six months to bring about through seasonal changes 
was accomplished in three weeks by sailing due south 
from London to Cape Town. 

Another surprise that awaits one over here is the 


prevalence of American goods. We read in our papers 
about our export trade, but it means very little to us. 
When, however, in far-away South Africa at the 
breakfast table we have shredded wheat and toasted 
cornflakes served, and season our hash, or whatever 
it may be, with ketchup or one of the other 57 vari- 
eties, we do not seem to have gotten very far from 
home. Here we find the familiar medicines and Rexall 
and Woolworth stores. 

All leading cars have agencies here. We have 
ridden in many cars while in South Africa and in every 
instance it has been an American car, and this not be- 
cause we requested it, but because the owner pre- 
ferred it. When we have asked the reason the answer 
invariably has been: “They stand up better.’”’ Over 
here cars cost about twice what they do at home, and 
when you hire one the charge is twenty cents a mile, 
due, as they explain it, to the further higher cost of 
gasoline and excessive taxes levied upon all who in- 
dulge in the luxury of a car, a custom which those who 
levy taxes find increasingly convenient, apparently, 
in all countries. 

The films in the movies, too, are practically the 
same one would find in Worcester. Clark Gable and 
Jean Harlow in “Saratoga,’”’ Gary Cooper and Jean 
Arthur in “The Plainsman,” Shirley Temple in ‘‘Cap- 
tain January,” are some to be seen here at Durban 
as they tour the American circuits. 

When we were at Port Elizabeth, which has large 
assembling works for both General Motors and Ford 
and a plant of the Firestone Tire Company, we noted 
a baseball game was scheduled between the Port 
Elizabeth Red Stockings and a team of the Firestone 
Company, of which it was said, “‘many of the players 
were from U. 8. A.”’ Of course we went, and while 
it was not quite in the class of World Series games, 
it reminded us of home. 

An innovation was a loud speaker near the grand- 
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stand, which, before the game, attempted to explain 
the game to many to whom it was doubtless new, and 
during the game the loud speaker indulged in fre- 
quent comments on the plays and players. If set up 
in one of our baseball parks I can hear the chorus 
which promptly would shout ‘“Take it out.’”’ The 
Firestones won. 

In Port Elizabeth is a Snake Park which is one of 
the sights of South Africa. Here a native called Jo- 
hannes twines all kinds of venomous serpents about 
him with apparent immunity. 

While much of the soil of South Africa seems poor 
and unproductive, its mineral resources, as I have 
mentioned, are unusually rich, and some of its cities 
are modern in every respect, and growing fast. We 
have spoken of Johannesburg, Pretoria, Bulawayo 
and Cape Town, and to these we would add two which 
we have recently visited—Port Elizabeth and Dur- 
ban. They are cities on the east coast of South Africa 
with fine harbors and much commerce. Port Eliza- 


y 
beth is in the Cape Province and Durban in Natal, 
a country, by the way, represented in that early stamp 
collection, as was the Orange Free State, now a third 
province of the South African Union. 

Port Elizabeth has a population of 108,000 and 
takes pride in telling it has doubled in the past fifteen 
years. Durban has a population of 259,000, being 
the third city in size in the Union, only Johannesburg 
and Cape Town exceeding it. It is beautifully lo- 
cated, has fine buildings and friendly people, and is: 
growing fast. An American would feel at home here. 

We add a few words one meets with here, which 
are good English but not much in use with us. Chem- 
ist for druggist, apple-tart for apple-pie, sweets for 
candy, butchery for meat market, torches for flash- 
lights, bioscopes for movie houses, petrol for gasoline, 
charabane for bus, kerb for curb, tyre for tire, gaol 
for jail, my holiday for my vacation, and for our 
quarters, dimes and nickels we have to wrestle over 
here with shillings, sixpences and tickies. 


Escape from Hatred 


Dale DeWitt 


HE war drums are beating and the world witnezses 
again the stirring of hatreds for the purposes 
of war. A disturbed world is rapidly becoming 

a hating world. We have known for a long time that 
there was danger of war coming, and now we are face 
to face with that reality. Although no one has de- 
clared war, there is fighting in two hemispheres. In 
all nations, there are civilized and religious people to 
whom the avoidance of hatred should be a matter of 
great importance. Is there any way that we can 
escape from the pressure of hatred that surrounds 
us? 

The specific peoples that we in this country are 
most likely to hate are the Italians, Germans and 
Japanese. The Germans have built a system of racial 
superiority, open and avowed militarism, dictatorship 
and ruthlessness. Their contempt for democracy has 
been boldly expressed. The Italians have a philosophy 
similar to that of the Germans and a similar system of 
government. They have made war aggressively in 
Africa, with complete disregard of the world’s moral 
opinion. Both these nations have openly entered 
Spain to overthrow the most nearly democratic gov- 
ernment which ever existed there. The Japanese in 
the grip of a militaristic régime have now undertaken 
for the second time to flout the opinion of the world, 
and their expressed aim is to conquer China. Our 
moral opinion cannot but wholly disapprove of the 
system and purposes of these nations. 

In the face of this, it may sound chimerical to sug- 
gest that we ought to think carefully about how we 
may love the people of these nations. The immediate 
reaction of the average man is, ‘“Why should we love 
those who are carrying out evil purposes and violating 
the basic morality which has been accepted by the 
best elements of the world?” 

When treaties are broken and nations become 
aggressors in war, displaying ruthlessness on every 
hand, the average person fails to see any reason why 
those responsible should be loved. Nevertheless, re- 


ligious people have such a responsibility. Particu- 
larly, those who claim to be followers of Jesus must 
recall that one of the most prominent pronounce- 
ments of their leader was to the effect that we should 
love all people, even our enemies. This responsibility 
for loving the people we are inclined to hate involves 
more than the integrity of religious people. It is the 
central fact in determining whether or not we shall 
become like those who are doing wrong. We need to 
know how to love our enemies, also, because, unless we 
do, we may be led into making a very serious mistake 
of strategy in the effort for peace. No more challeng- 
ing need faces us now in America than to be calm and 
careful and to be sure that our attitudes are based on a 
desire for the good of the world rather than a desire 
to get revenge for evil action. We have not yet drifted 
into the full vindictiveness which might easily engulf 
us. We have a chance to think over and check up im- 
pulses, and unless we take that chance now we may find 
the opportunity vanishing. 

Are there any practical things we may do to con- 
trol and guide our feelings towards the people of these. 
nations which are so strongly tempting us to hatred 
today? Certainly this question can be answered af- 
firmatively, and I shall attempt to make an answer 
which will at least be suggestive. I believe there are 
four ways by which we may, if we care to, sustain a 
love for the people of these nations which are causing 
trouble. 

First we must remember that the Germans, the 
Italians, and the Japanese are human beings, cut from 
the same basic patterns as ourselves. They are 
brothers by the very processes and developments of 
nature. It is our tendency when we dislike people to 
brand them as less than human. It is not difficult for 
us to think ourselves better than they. The people 
of this nation or of any other nation cannot be so proud 
of themselves that they are sure they always do right. 
As long as we live in an imperfect world and are im- 
perfect people, a sense of guilt will prompt us to want, 
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to make ourselves out better than we are. Often, in 
order to do this we discredit the other person. When 
the world was lost in hatred in 1917, it was with the 
greatest ease that we were able to convince ourselves 
that the Germans were somehow inferior to the rest 
of humanity. It is easy for the black man in Africa to 
think of the white man as inferior. It is easy for the 
yellow man to think of Westerners as inferior. It is 
easy for the Nordics to think that their race is superior 
to all others. But we are told by anthropologists and 
students of human nature that we are all basically 
alike. We are of the same material, just as the sword 
and the plowshare are of one material, though molded 
and tempered differently. 

A second means by which we may love those 
people of the wayward nations is the understanding of 
their specific problems and psychology in relation to 
them. Briefly stated, there are the following matters 
to be taken into consideration which will help us to 
understand. Germany has been under the pressure 
of an unjust vengeance, inaugurated by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Fascism in Italy was bred by a be- 
trayal at the close of the last war, and by a constant 
attempt on the part of the large European powers to 
make her feel inferior. Japan has a religion which 
tells her people that they are a chosen race and that 
their emperor is the only divine person on the earth. 
They have a great sense of their own capabilities and 
a deep jealousy, born of unfair treatment by the 
western nations. America has snubbed, insulted, and 
discriminated against the Japanese. Each of these 
nations has a severe problem of population anda 
scarcity of resources. These are only suggestive con- 
siderations in understanding the background of these 
nations. There are many other similar points where- 
by understanding might reveal that they are not 
completely evil. The reasons for distorted national 
life are just as real as the reasons for distorted per- 
sonality. 

A third way to love these people is to try to remind 
ourselves of the greatness of their culture. The list 
of gifts from the German, the Italian and the 
Japanese peoples, would be too long to include here, 
but such a list would cover the fields of morality, 
philosophy, art, music, literature, commerce, as well 
as many others. The blindness of our present judg- 
ment may cause us to lose sight of the good that 
there is in them. We cannot quite hate them if we 
remember fully all the great things they have con- 
tributed to the world. 

A fourth point that will help us, if we care to love 
the fascist aggressor peoples, is that justice and right 
action, springing from love, can do more to end their 
evil ways than war. We may love our enemies and 
still try to do something to check their mistaken ac- 
tions. The regulations of law and order in our world 
do not require hatred as the basis of their enforce- 
ment. The judge does not have to hate the man he 
sends to jail. As a matter of fact, where hatred en- 
ters, injustice usually results, and the purposes for 
which processes of regulation were intended are 
violated. The fact is that, in our international conflict 
of interests, we are up against a choice between meth- 
ods which do not require hatred, and the method of 
war which unquestionably can not be used without 


hatred. Ideally, the method of love would require a 
kind of spiritual suasion, such as would result from an 
abundant good will, a superpowerful nonresistance. 
But a realistic facing of facts tells us that this is out 
of the question. We are not good enough and the dis- 
ciplines of nonresistant pacifism cannot be learned so 
quickly. Our only practical alternatives to war are 
much less than perfect. Even such as we have may be 
outside our present capability. What we need to find 
is a way that, although not ideal, will not require the 
cultivation of hatred as a basis of its employment. 
The immediacy of the problem does not allow the 
promulgation of an international organization which 
would serve as an instrument of peace. 

The United States is in much the best position 
of influence and leadership today. Parallel or a simi- 
lar type of action by other nations would undoubtedly 
result if we acted. It need not be what is commonly 
called collective action. What kind of action by this 
country can peace lovers support which will not 
be suicidal, as war is, and which they can support 
without hatred and which they feel will be of some 
help? There are two which might be followed, neither 
ideal, yet neither so faulty or dangerous as drifting. 
One would be to try to check the aggressor nations by 
economic power and moral pressure. The other would 
be a constructive policy of isolation. 

There is a division among peace lovers in this 
country as to which method is best. This division 
grows more bitter. An improvement on such an antag- 
onistic division would be a common recognition that 
either plan might work with profit to the world. 
There is much rationalization in the ‘arguments of 
both groups, because the discussion is so uncompromis- 
ing. Unless the dogmatic attitude of certainty on 
these viewpoints is relieved, it would be found that 
neither will be adopted. Muddling or stumbling will 
be the result. The isolationist plan might work to the 
good of the world and it might do the opposite. And 
it may be it is impossible. The method of economic 
coercion might be handled badly. But public opinion 
should press the government to choose one or the 
other plan and prosecute it consistently. 

That an isolation policy can be carried out 
without abandoning love for the people of the trouble- 
some nations will be conceded more readily than that 
economic coercion can be carried out under love. But 
if economic power were used as a definite alternative 
to war, certainly there would be no great strain 
against caring for the people who were being checked. 
It would involve carrying out the people’s boycott 
aggressively, and government initiative in controlling 
trade with the aggressor nations. We are being told 
that to undertake such a method we must be prepared 
to fight. 

We should not be taken in by this argument. 
We need not be prepared to fight if the economic coer- 
cion is used thoroughly. If it is used thoroughly, the 
aggressor nations could not muster strength to con- 
tinue fighting nor would they prefer the economic sui- 
cide and internal revolt that would result from trying 
to force war without adequate means. The aggressors 
are extraordinarily vulnerable. The big problem and 
the only problem involved in the economic method is 
that of the unwillngness of munition makers, oil 
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companies, certain financiers, and others who profit 
out of war and the threat of war, to forego the profits 
that are now piling up. It will cost the profiteers of 
war something to have war checked and the threat of 
war stopped. And they represent a force, very in- 
fluential with governments. One of the reasons for 
urging economic action is to make the public and the 
governments face this gigantic obstacle to peace. 

We are told that the people’s boycott cannot be 
effective, that it will make us more amenable to war, 
and that it will consolidate the people of aggressor na- 
tions behind their leaders. These arguments need 
careful examination. The boycott may not be fully 
effective in itself, but it will serve as a check. It 
is desperately feared by the Japanese militarists. It 
is a force to be reckoned with. The argument with 
reference to the hatred it stirs is dubious. When 
people boycott, their attention is greatly diverted by 
action on goods, not on people. All that is needed for 
a boycott to be effective is a conviction that it will 
check a wrong undertaking. A diverting element and 
a sublimation of feeling are factors that modify the 
argument that a boycott would increase belligerency to 
a dangerous point. This is a matter of human psychol- 
ogy that can be tested, and there is for it an argument 


more valid than most people would admit on first 
thought. The third argument, that public opinion 
in warring countries will be consolidated behind dic- 
tators if the boycott is carried out, meets with the 
fact that dictators handle public opinion much as 
they please anyway, and always to their own advan- 
tage. 

The thing dictators really fear is the weakening 
of their economic power, for, beyond a certain point, 
regardless of their propaganda efforts, they cannot 
long hold the confidence of their people. 

Most of the peace lovers who use the arguments 
against economic coercion are perfectly sincere. But 
it is unfortunate that their views suit the profiteers 
of war perfectly, and also serve to protect those prof- 
iteers who thrive on undeclared wars and armament 
programs as well as on declared wars. Economic 
coercion is not the ideal way—nor is isolation—but 
it is a way that is not fundamentally dependent upon 
hatred. But either coercion or isolation, together with 
realization of universal humanity, the understanding 
of problems and the remembrance of great contribu- 
tions to culture, will in method allow those of good 
will to continue to love the Germans, the Italians, and 
the Japanese. 


Redeem Your Own Radio 


Roger C. Fenn 


URELY the pessimistic article in The Christian 
Leader of December 11 entitled “‘Redeeming the 
Radio” cannot represent the opinion of the ma- 

jority of listeners today. The author must either be 
very hard to please, or must live in a section of the 
country where the many excellent programs now avail- 
able are never heard. For the industry always has 
been and still is hard at work redeeming itself. 

It is true there are some programs of poor quality, 
and I myself have campaigned against them publicly 
and privately for several years past. Who is to judge 
them? In spite of all our crusading there always will 
be inferior programs, just as there always will be in- 
ferior pictures and books and friends and food. But 
that does not prevent us from surrounding ourselves 
with what we consider good pictures and books and 
friends, or providing ourselves with only the purest of 
foods. We can be just as selective with the radio dial 
and just as successful, around New England at least. 

Certainly when one considers how little effort 
or money is necessary to bring into one’s parlor the 
finest actors, lecturers and musicians in the country, 
and how much one would have to pay to go to them, 
there is no cause for complaint. The great broad- 
casting companies, which have spent a generation in 
research work and have invested millions of dollars 
in their stations, were not built by the small minority 
of the people who demand only cultural programs. 
They were built as an advertising medium, with adver- 
tisers’ money, and they have done their work so well 
that they have become almost a public necessity. 
Now, although they still are private concerns, they 
have a definite moral obligation to serve the whole 
public, and, considering the average taste of the whole 
public that they serve, their programs are definitely 


raising the common cultural standard. Have the 
magazines, newspapers, books, pictures, theaters or 
movies been any more careful than the broadcasters 
to avoid profanity, obscenity, or even bad grammar? 
Have any of them, except possibly the movies, im- 
proved their general standards as much as the radio? 

What, then, are some of these better programs 
which seem so numerous to some of us and go rare 
to others? I have had no more access to sources of 
information than any other private citizen. I use the 
radio section of the daily papers, of such magazines 
as The New Yorker, and The Educational Bulletin pub- 
lished monthly by N. B. C. From these I have tuned 
in on so much fine music for nothing but the price 
of my radio set that I am almost ashamed. There are 
symphonic recordings every afternoon from two to 
four during the week days, and electrical transcrip- 
tions of Gilbert and Sullivan operas on Wednesday 
evenings. At varying times but recurring once a 
week come the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
with Stokowski conducting, the N. B. C. Music Guild, 
and the finest orchestras of Boston, Chicago, Roches- 
ter, Detroit, Minneapolis and San Francisco. There 
are the U. S. Army, Navy and Marine Bands, the 
Music Appreciation Hour of Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
and still others. On week-ends, when most of us 
have the most opportunity for listening, there is the 
Metropolitan Opera every Saturday afternoon, and 
the N. B. C. Symphonic Orchestra every Saturday 
evening, with Toscanini and Rodzinski conducting. 
On Sunday, besides church services suitable for al- 
most any religious convictions, one can hear the New 
York Philharmonic in the afternoon, and the Ford 
and General Motors concerts in the evening, featuring 
stars from the Metropolitan Opera and the finest 
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instrumentalists in the world. These will not all 
satisfy the musical yearnings of all artistic souls, but 
there is a wide range of choice for a wide variety of 
listeners, and after all there is much in what Dr. 
Archibald Davison has said at Harvard, that any 
music which is fine of its kind is good music. 

Meanwhile for top quality programs outside the 
field of music there are news commentators like 
Kaltenborn, Lowell Thomas, Boake Carter and Doro- 
thy Thompson. There are authoritative addresses on 
topics of vital interest in the Town Hall of the Air 
every Thursday evening, and on countless special 
occasions, when the President sits by the fireside, or 
the king of England abdicates, or Admiral Byrd in 
Antarctica talks with the Graf Zeppelin in mid-Atlan- 
tic. There is the Ohio School of the Air, to mention 
only one of many, bringing a complete and scientifi- 
cally planned liberal education right to your living- 
room. Probably no true lover of sport will ever be 
really satisfied to hear a football game or a tennis 
match over the air, but when one cannot attend all 
the big sports events, certainly the story red-hot over 
the radio is infinitely better than the Sunday news- 
paper the next day. History and drama are mixed 
in such programs as the March of Time or Cavalcade 
of America, and drama is given alone by the Silver 
Theater every Sunday afternoon, and by the N. B. C. 
Theater Guild and the Lux Radio Theater all through 
the week. 

What more do you want for the mere price of a 
radio set? 

There are several other facts usually ignored by 
those who decry broadcasting in America. For in- 
stance, it is easy for one dissatisfied crusader to say, as 
in the article referred to above, that a series of lec- 
tures on astronomy, physics, chemistry, philosophy 
and esthetics would prove immensely popular. The 
program manager in any big radio station will deny 
this, and it is his business to know what the public 
wants. He is already maintaining a far higher general 
standard than the public demands. 

I will refer to a scientific investigation of listeners’ 
tastes. Recently a very comprehensive survey was 
made simultaneously in thirty-three different cities 
by “Co-operative Analysis of Broadcasting,’’—a group 
of several dozen advertisers. As it was done by tele- 
phoning systematically to thousands of listeners, the 
results obtained give the tastes only of those listeners 
who own telephones. It is safe to say in general that 
the telephone owners as a whole have a higher cultural 
standard than the nontelephone owners as a whole, and 
yet only 2.4 percent of the listeners preferred the 
programs classified as talks. Let us divide all the 
programs as classified in this survey into two groups, 
placing in group A such types as concerts, news, drama, 
talks, and classical or semi-classical, and placing in 
group B such types as musical revue, dance music, 
serial drama, variety, personality, and the amateur 
shows. The fact is then revealed that only 39.5 per- 
cent of these telephone-equipped listeners preferred 
group A, while 60.5 percent preferred group B. 

And how well do the broadcasting companies 
meet this demand of the listeners-at-large? The same 
survey shows that 37 percent of the broadcasting time 
was devoted to group A programs and 68 percent to 


group B. And this point is worth noting also—that. 
only the evening hours were covered by this survey, 
when the bulk of the programs are necessarily com- 
mercial. If the day time had also been included, 
when there is a higher percentage of the sustaining 
programs, the time actually devoted to the high quality 
types in group A would be even higher than 39 per- 
cent. 

Looking at the radio situation in this light, there 
is no reason why any intelligent and fair-minded adult 
should complain. He can receive what he likes in 
abundance and ignore the rest, as he does with every 
other human factor influencing society. 

It is only with the children that the radio ought to. 
present a problem, for it is extremely difficult to pre- 
vent them, in their formative years, from being seri- 
ously affected by programs which we would not our- 
selves have selected for them. They can be distracted 
from school work, from outdoor exercise, from meals 
and from sleep. They can be changed from energetic, 
creative, self-reliant young dynamos into lazy, un- 
imaginative, passive little parasites, relying on other 
people for all their entertainment and leisure time ac- 
tivity. Their taste for everything cultural and ar- 
tistic can deteriorate to a passion for blood-curdling 
thrillers, the hollow syncopation of cheap jazz, or the 
spineless self-commiseration of the crooner. 

Our adult efforts must be devoted to saving the 
children from this constant exposure, by teaching them 
to listen with discrimination. It can be done if par- 
ents will take the time and trouble to listen with their 
children to some of the cheap programs, and make 
guarded but effective comments. A mere snort of 
amused contempt from a respected father will do more 
toward destroying a son’s love for a vulgar radio 
character than will a dozen angry “jaws” forbidding 
him to listen. Parents must take their children to 
visit a broadcasting studio and teach them the mech- 
anism. Schools must organize radio clubs to produce 
programs of their own. Many such groups are now 
well under way, having sprung from the pioneer work 
of such teachers as Joseph B. Eagan of Charlestown, 
author of excellent scripts for children to act, and 
Russell V. Burkhard, who has developed nation-wide 
broadcasting among the Newton Public School pupils. 
And schools must organize radio appreciation clubs 
to discuss the merits and demerits of programs on the 
air, following the lead of Dr. Howard LeSourd, chair- 
man of the committee on social values in motion pic- 
tures. What Miss Elizabeth Bell has done in the 
Springfield schools with her motion picture apprecia- 
tion club, can be done elsewhere for the radio. By 
such aggressive and constructive attacks on the 
radio problem we can make our children more appre- 
ciative listeners, more discriminating citizens and more 
intelligent voters. 

It is simply a question of whether we take a de- 
spairing and helpless attitude or a progressive and 
courageous one toward this new factor in our society. 
The radio is like the camel who crowded into the poor 
Arab’s little tent. Our first impulse is to withdraw 
feebly before the ugly intruder, for he is too big to be 
pushed out, but the more intelligent plan is to re- 
ceive him, nourish him, and befriend him. Many of 
us are already riding happily on our camels. 
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MAN IS NOT WAR 


Camilla Kemple 


S long as man is man, there must be war, we hear, ‘“‘you 
can’t change human nature.” People speak glibly about 
the instinct of self-preservation as the basis of violent conflict, 
point to man’s long battle against the elements, against animals, 
against his fellowmen. Violence, we are told, is in man’s blood. 
Yet there are groups of people whose blood seems to have 
been purged of this disturbing element—people whom most of us 
have never heard of, because they do not belong to our exclusive 
Western civilization with its traditions of physical combat. 
Anthropologists have brought stories of these “primitive” 
peoples which are difficult to reconcile with our provincial con- 
cept of human nature. Margaret Mead tells us that the Arapesh, 
dwelling in the mountains of New Guinea, are a co-operative 
society to whom ‘‘warfare is practically unknown.” 

“There is no feeling that to be brave or manly one must kill. 
Indeed, those who have killed men are looked upon with a cer- 
tain amount of discomfort, as men slightly apart. . . . The feel- 
ing towards a murderer and that towards a man who kills in 
battle are not necessarily different. There are no insignia for the 
brave.” 

The Arapesh have tried violence and found it to be bad; 
they have simply assumed that people do not naturally indulge 
in violence against one another. They have no sanctions to deal 
with it except the shame of going counter to the mores. 

The same is true of the Zuni, Pueblo Indians in southwestern 
America, described by Ruth Benedict. If a Zuni wife is un- 
faithful to her husband, he does not cut off part of her nose 
according to Apache custom; he goes quietly away to his mother’s 
household. 

Among the Arapesh, when a man has a serious complaint to 
make about his wife, such as that she is incapable of feeding pigs, 
her primary responsibility, he places a sign outside his door. 
The sign is a piece of bark from the pigs’ feeding trough, with a 
spear through it. ‘Then everyone will know how he feels about 
the matter, but he need not discuss the matter with his wife.” 

How, we ask, is this attitude of non-violence developed? 
How are the tendencies to resist aggression or to assert one’s 
needs by physical combat submerged in these people? We see 
these tendencies in children at such an early age that we believe 
them to be instincts. They can be regulated, we say, but to wipe 
them out entirely would be impossible. We are afraid that even 
much regulation would be dangerous, that it would warp man’s 
natural character, turning him so far from the path of normal 
development that he could not keep his equilibrium, but would 
become perverted and would develop strange compensatory out- 
lets for the suppressed natural forces. 

But the Arapesh and the Zuni have not had to provide 
asylums for individuals unbalanced or perverted by the social 
tabu against violence. Their societies are singularly free from 
maladjusted individuals. From infancy the Arapesh are taught 
to respect one another’s persons. When little children start to 
quarrel, they are quickly separated and allowed to vent their fury 
in solitude. They may scream and roll in the mud to the havoc 
of their own persons, but they may not injure one another. 
Every deterrent is put in the way of such intemperate exhibitions. 
Little girls are dressed in pretty grass skirts which would be 
spoiled by a “tumble tantrum in the mud,” and their com- 
panions would point with reproach. 

No Arapesh approves of violence or thinks it a sign of strong 
character. The ideal citizen is mild, affectionate and unaggres- 
_ sive. Violence is not used in disciplining children. Parents try 
to avoid situations which will provoke a child, by giving him what 
he wants if it is harmless or hiding from him what is harmful. 
When a provoking situation does arise, the child’s anger is ig- 
nored or he is shamed by social disapproval. The child is taught 
that all members of his society are relatives who love him. This 
early training in attitudes of non-violence results in a net-work 
of social relationships which we should consider abnormally 
peaceful. 


The Zuni, likewise, are reared in a world of affection and 
security where the most admirable virtue is co-operation. In- 
stitutions are organized so as to minimize conflict between in- 
dividuals. Children are subject to group pressure rather than to 
authority. 

Both the Arapesh and the Zuni regard acts of violence 
against their fellows as evidence of supernatural evil. When a 
Zuni is arrogant, he is suspected of sorcery and is liable to perse- 
cution until he has confessed the evil spirit within him. When a 
man goes so far as to kill another, his need is conceded to be a 
tragic accident and he is given the same treatment as a man or 
woman who has lost a spouse by death. He is believed to be in 
danger of abduction by the dead person, and he must retreat into 
the safe custody of the priests and participate in elaborate purga- 
tive ceremonies. 

Among the Arapesh, in the rare instances when a quarrel 
ends in slaughter, it is assumed that the sorcery of the bordering 
plainsmen has been at work. The killer is an object of sympathy 
and is expected to mourn with the rest of the community. If 
the death was intentional, the unfortunate killer must flee the 
community, but still he is considered the instrument of sorcery. 
His act is never looked upon as a natural expression of anger or 
of his instinct for self-preservation. It is an abnormal and fear- 
ful mystery. 

Anthropology can tell us of people who have no violence 
among themselves, but it cannot tell us of many who do not have 
outside enemies whom they must combat with violence. Some 
people, like the Eskimos, do not have organized murder, which is 
war, because they do not have an organized government for its 
conduct. But all primitive peoples who are cohesive enough to be 
called a group resort to defensive violence against an aggressive 
enemy. 

Thus the Arapesh and the Zuni, because of warlike neigh- 
boring tribes, are forced to run counter to their peaceful habits 
to preserve themselves from pillage and slaughter. But there 
are no insignia for them. There is no glory for the warrior, only 
pity and some fearful suspicion, as for all murderers. 

Growth is the dominant interest of both these societies. 
They are not concerned with material wealth. The land of the 
Zuni is rich in natural resources, and its people have plenty of 
food and precious metals. But food is for subsistence and silver 
aids in supplicating the gods for rain. The Arapesh are poor; 
they must pool what food they can grow that everyone may 
keep alive. Clearly, violence in either society would be a nui- 
sance. 

Released by the Nofrontier News Service. 
* * * 
STRANGERS’ SUNDAY IN LYNN 
William Wallace Rose 


IVE years ago in Malden, Mass., Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks 
inaugurated a special Sunday service for strangers in the 
community, and advertised widely for their attention and at- 
tendance, with great success that year and with steadily increas- 
ing success each year thereafter. 

It occurred to us in Lynn to institute a similar Sunday, to 
see whether Dr. Brooks’s idea had universal appeal or was one of 
those schemes peculiar to a given place and personality. The 
answer is in terms of the universal so far as Lynn is concerned. 

On the second Sunday in January we held a service for 
strangers. The response was not only better than our expecta- 
tions in the actual number of guests that day, but exceedingly 
gratifying in the co-operation we received from our own people. 
“Let us make it an annual event,” was theircomment. Nearly 
400 were present, approximately 150 of them visitors or guests of 
our members. 

So I pass along this word to sister churches wherein it may 
be thought their people are “peculiar’’ and that what succeeds 
in one place does not necessarily go over in another. 

The technique of Strangers’ Sunday is simple and inexpen- 
sive. We advised our people a month in advance of the day as 
to what we were hoping to do, and kept on advising them, working 
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up enthusiasm and bidding them make an appointment for the 
second Sunday in January with non-churched friends, neighbors, 
associates in business, or newcomers to the community. 

A small advertisement was inserted in the local newspaper 
which was worded: ‘Strangers’ Sunday- on which occasion 
the members of this Church cordially invite newcomers to Greater 
Lynn and residents who have not established a ‘church home.’ ”’ 

The editor was inspired by the idea to give us a favorable 
editorial, and a news article brought the day to the attention of 
the general reader. The sermon on “The Ways of Friendship,” 
and a special corps of ushers to greet the people both before and 
after the service, completed the plans. The response, as we say, 
was more than sufficient to warrant a repetition of the service, 
and we believe that we shall find, as Dr. Brooks has found, the 
day to have cumulative effect as it becomes a “‘tradition.” 

One word more—we pointedly stressed the fact that this was 
not a stunt, but an experiment in reaching non-churched people 
who needed a little stimulation in doing what they knew they 
should do—attend church. At no time in the service was the 
visitor made to feel like a guinea pig under observation, or a 
kind of freak. He was not scolded, nor were the church and its 
values thrust down his throat. We believe each guest of the 
day went away with the impression of a friendly people ready to 
go more than half way to increase the field of their work. The 
following letter from a stranger verifies this estimate: ‘Dear 
Dr. Rose: I wish to express my appreciation of your invitation 
through the press and again this morning for strangers to attend 
your church. It might interest you to know that in attending 
various churches during the past several years I have never heard 
of such an invitation. Although it should be unnecessary, it 
appears to be needed, and I would be pleased to attend your 
church as often as possible.” 

Let me suggest this cue to my fellow-ministers—‘“‘It appears 
to be needed,” this happy idea of Strangers’ Sunday. 


* * * 


A MESSAGE 
From the Commission on International Relations 


ITH the spell of the Christmastide still upon our minds and 
in our hearts, we would remind ourselves and our entire 
Church of the difficult duty which we face in the present crisis 
in the world. When we have been upon a mountain-peak of 
joy or enthusiasm or moral or spiritual idealism, there is likely 
to follow a reaction that plunges us into the depths of disil- 
lusionment. We look out upon a world in which there are wars 
and rumors of wars, hatred and suspicion and fear, and it is 
easy for us to be resentful that men should be so indifferent to 
the message of the Prince of Peace. 

Especially are we troubled by the situation in China, and 
deeply grieved by what Japan is doing, not simply to American 
lives and interests, but also and much more to the Chinese. But 
if we are to be Christian, if we are to keep the spirit of Christmas 
alive in our hearts, peace and good will to all must include the 
Japanese. 

We have the difficult task of distinguishing between the sin 
and the sinner, hating the one while loving the other. In loving 
the Japanese we do not for a moment approve what they are 

‘doing, but we try to understand them and their point of view. 
What they are doing, other strong nations have done in the past 
in dealing with weaker peoples. 

We can understand them better if we remind ourselves that 
there is an advancing standard of international as well as of per- 
sonal morality in the world, that what was once regarded as 
right we now know to be wrong, and that all nations do not march 
abreast in that advance. We and our forefathers have had the 
advantage of more than a thousand years of Christian teaching, 
and we are not yet perfectly Christian. We need not be sur- 
prised or critical or contemptuous if the Japanese, with less than 
a hundred years of Christian teaching, are not farther along the 
way than they are. 

This is in no sense to condone, much less approve, the rape 
of China. It is to point the difficult way of self-discipline which 


we must follow if we are to be true to the Christian spirit of good 
will to all men. 

In word and deed, and in our secret thought as well, let\us 
strive to be true to the spirit of the Christ, a spirit which seeks 
to understand, and to draw every man within the circle of broth- 
erly love. 

So may it be Christmas in our hearts every day in the 
New Year. 

Stanley Manning, 
Arthur I. Andrews, 
Herbert E. Benton, 
William E. Gardner, 
S. H. Gerard Priestley. 


(Because of illness, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, the other 


member of the Commission, did not sign this message.) 
ee Ht 


SO BOOTLEGGING HAS BEEN ABOLISHED! 


One of the principal benefits promised the nation when the 
twenty-first amendment went into effect was that bootlegging 
would be ended. So, it may be recalled, would be the saloon, 
and government deficits. Also the tendency of youth to go ca- 
reering around the landscape at ungodly hours and ungodly rates 
of speed. There may have been a few reservations attached to 
the promises concerning these other matters, but as to boot- 
legging there were none. Repeal prohibition, and law and order 
would reign supreme. There have been times when, in reading 
of increased treasury appropriations for internal revenue units 
and raids by the Chicago police on stills found operating not so 
far from this editorial office, skepticism has begun to rear its 
ugly head. But these incidents have been explained, by our wet 
friends, simply as evidence that the evil effects of prohibition 
have not yet been entirely eradicated from communities with a 
poor police force or where politics is still on friendly terms with 
crime. Now, however, we read that New York City has made an 
almost unparalleled haul of bootleggers. Fifty-four have been 
indicted, among them an inspector of the alcohol tax unit of the 
Treasury Department and three policemen. In that single city, 
the ring is said to have disposed of more than a million gallons 
of illicit whisky every year for the past three years. Yet New 
York boasts of the most honest police force and city adminis- 
tration in the country!! Can it be that the twenty-first amend- 
ment didn’t solve the problem of bootlegging after all?—The 
Christian Century. 


* * * 


YES, YOU CAN TEACH OLD DOGS NEW TRICKS 


Age has little to do with one’s capacity to learn. The peak 
of intelligence and the capacity to learn is reached at between 
fifteen and twenty years old. The decline until a person is in the 
fifties is insignificant. Thereafter the accumulation of wisdom 
usually offsets any lessened speed with which individuals learn. 
Perhaps an old dog is slow in learning the foolish and artificial 
tricks we teach puppies, but he certainly can learn the things he 
needs to learn.—Professor Hilgard, of Stanford University. 

* * a 


TINY HOMES 
Dorothy W. Boice 


I think God loves the tiny homes 
By country roadsides gay; 

His sunshine seems to shine on them 
In such a magic way. 


His winds blow sweetly over them; 
He bathes them fresh in showers, 
And hides their kind humility 
In miracles of flowers. 


I think God loves the tiny homes— 
How graciously they hold 

Within their window panes, at dusk, 
His gift of sunset gold. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“EVERY CENT GOES TO CHINA’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

We should like to bring to the consideration of your readers 
the service which the Chinese Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is rendering in China’s present struggle. Because of its 
well-trained and capable professional leadership and its devoted 
volunteers, this Christian women’s movement has taken an out- 
standing place in China in meeting the immediate human needs 
caused by the war: refugee camps, first aid classes, and clinics 
were the first obvious response to the situation; a woman’s ser- 
vice center has been established which combines into one large 
unit a refugee camp for unemployed Chinese women, a hostel 
for factory girls already at work, and a vocational training center 
for those still unable to return to or find work; units of industrial 
girls have gone to the front to aid in helping both soldiers and 
civilians. In addition to meeting the urgent emergency needs 
right at hand, we are amazed to learn that the regular forward- 
looking program of the Association is being carried on throughout 
the country; some of the National Staff members are remaining 
at headquarters in Shanghai, while eight others have gone to 
Hankow to establish a national headquarters in Central China 
and to be ready to follow the government if it moves farther in- 
land. 

We are appealing to those interested in the development of 
Christian women’s leadership to help maintain this Y. W. C. A. 
Movement in China in this time of tragic need. The local Y. W. 
C. A.’s there have from the beginning been entirely self-support- 
ing, but in the present situation are needing temporary help. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek says: 

“The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have been in 

the front line of leadership and have slowly, through 

the years, been pressing upon us the necessity of a 

change in our manner of living. These two Associa- 

tions are considered one of our greatest aids in giving 
youth a zest for New Life.”’ 


Mr. Sailer of Yenching University, Peiping, writes: 


“Having lived in China for years, I have reason to 
feel that the Shanghai Y. W. C. A. could well claim to 
represent the high spot of Christian work throughout the 
world. I have seen it through the eyes of two girls from 
our university who have entered its work as junior col- 
leagues of Miss Gerlach. An organization that can 
attract and use the great abilities of that kind of girl 
has great prospects for the future.”’ 


_ The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. in the United States, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, is raising a Special 
China Fund, through which gifts may be made to this truly 
glorious movement of Chinese women. Every cent contributed 
goes directly to China, and is meticulously administered by the 
National Y. W. C. A. there. We make this appeal to your 
readers. 

Mrs. James S. Cushman, 
Chairman Special China Fund. 


* x 


A HOLY PLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
An old, old house, a “last leaf’? among houses, surrounded 
“by modern buildings on a city street, is enough to rouse one’s 
interest. Such a building is the Friends meetinghouse on North- 
ern Boulevard, Flushing, L. I. It was built in 1694, a date that 
goes so far back in the history of our country that it stirs one’s 
imagination—makes one wish to be able to picture the place 
and people as they were in those early days. Perhaps, on this 


island, among friendly Indians, the Quakers escaped the per- 


secution which many of them suffered in New England. 
A sign on the old building bore the words, ‘‘Friendships— 


Not War-ships’’—a silent sermon in itself, and a reminder of the 
quiet but far-reaching work and influence of the Society of 
Friends in promoting peace and good-will. 

On the way to attend a meeting in this church, I passed on 
Bowne Street a large boulder with the inscription: ‘‘Here stood 
the Fox oaks, beneath whose branches George Fox, founder of 
the Society of Friends, preached June 7, 1672.” 

At the church is a small gate, and a walk which leads to the 
porch and entrance at the back of the building, which may at 
one time have faced the street. But now it seems as if the old 
house had turned its back to the busy street in order to maintain 
its feeling of remoteness—of belonging to a long-gone era. Since 
it was built in 1694 it has been in continuous use as a meeting- 
house, except during the Revolutionary War, when it was oc- 
cupied by British soldiers. 

Strangers are given a cordial welcome here, and the Friends 
take pride in showing the church, which has been kept, so far as 
possible, unchanged. Everything speaks of great age. The 
straight-backed benches are worn and marred; in the front of the 
room are high-backed settles, apparently seats of honor. The 
wide boards of the wainscoting have the mellow beauty of age, 
but the plastered walls are bare. 

The place is heated by two quaintly-fashioned stoves burn- 
ing long sticks of wood. Long lengths of stovepipe, wired to the - 
beams above, cross and recross the room before entering the 
ceiling and chimney. In the center of the long room are panels 
which may be let down, separating the “women’s side’’ from 
the “‘men’s side.”” This was done in the old days, when women 
never took part in business meetings. We were taken to the 
upper floor, where our guide pointed to massive beams of white 
oak, supported at the ends by huge “‘ship’s knees,”’ crude but 
strong. Hand-hammered nails and wooden pegs speak of the 
painstaking labor that went into this building. Hand-split 
shingles still form part of the siding. 

After we were seated for the silent hour, I felt an impressive- 
ness which I cannot describe. Thinking of the many generations 
of people with serene faces and peace-loving hearts who, in their 
turn, had enjoyed their hours of worship here, in this same deep 
stillness, it seemed to me that they all had helped to give this 
place its atmosphere of friendliness and peace. I thought of the 
beloved Quaker poet, and his love for the “‘quiet hours.”’ And 
it seemed to me that it would be good for many of us, if some- 
times, when disheartened by ‘‘the maddening maze of things,”’ 
we could find the way to a meeting of Friends, and there, in a 
silence unlike any other—‘“‘be still.” 

C..W. K. 

Delhi Stage Route, Oneonta, N. Y. 


* * 


THAT NEW YORK TEMPEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am sorry that our Cortland minister wrote what he did. 
I read your article on your visit twice and as an old friend of Mr. 
Downey was highly pleased by the compliment you paid him. 
Somebody must have told him you were insulting him, or he 
never would have thought it. 
D.C EW Fe 


* * 


AT LEAST WE VOTE THERE SAFELY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Just as the great Mayor Thompson threatened to punch 


King George in the snoot, and promised to keep the British out 
of Chicago, I see that Dr. Leining has determined to protect 
New York State Universalists from the nefarious foreign in- 
fluence of the editor of The Christian Leader. He already has a 
slogan that ought to re-elect him for at least two more years— 


“The Cruiser is a Bruiser.” 
Hundred Percenter. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR” 


Undismayed either by the recent suc- 
cesses of aggressor states or by the power- 
ful support in this country for a policy of 
isolation, the Thirteenth Annual Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War con- 
venes in Washingon today. At a series of 
meetings and round-tables hundreds of 
women from all parts of the country, rep- 
resenting eleven influential national or- 
ganizations, will re-examine and further 
their study of the causes and the possible 
cure of war. The spirit of the conference is 
indicated by the call: ‘Our business will 
be to reinforce our knowledge, refresh our 
courage, redouble our efforts, and reaffirm 
our beliefs, having in mind that saying of 
President Masaryk, ‘Nothing kills an 
idea that is really believed in.’ ” 

This temper, which refuses in the face 
of setbacks to admit the futility of striving 
toward the goal of a warless world, is 
stronger in this country than many timid 
persons imagine. The enthusiastic sup- 
port given to the Administration’s good- 
neighbor policy in Latin America and to 
the Hull freer trade program are manifes- 
tations of a deep and widespread deter- 
mination among our people that the 
United States shall play a worthy role in 
the world. In this feeling there is little 
sentimentality and much of sober realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of the task. The 
great majority of the peace workers, rank 
and file as well as leaders, recognize that 
“jt is not incumbent on us to finish the 
task; neither is it permitted us to desist 
from it.”—An Editorial from the New York 
Times, January 18. 

We await the report of our delegate to 
this Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Miss Doris Uppercue of Washington, 
DAC 


* x 


DEDICATION DAY 


A Day for All Universalist Women 

To be observed Ash Wednesday, March 
2, 1938, or some other time during the 
Lenten season. 

Purpose: We, the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church, come together today in 
our churches throughout the land to re- 
affirm our belief in and to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the principles of the Universalist 
Faith and to the program of the Church of 
God. We see the great purpose of the 
church, to give life to the spiritual concep- 
tions on which institutions are built. 

Theme: God and My Neighbor. 

Material: Planned by State of Maine 
women under the leadership of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey of Portland. 

Service of Dedication. 

Four short sketches—“My Neighbor’s 
Need,”’ being an Illuminating Fantasy: 

1. Two Local Townsmen. 
2. A Japanese Farewell. 


3. Concerning North Carolina. 
4. A Mother’s Problem. 

Samples of this material are already in 
the hands of leaders of our women’s groups 
throughout the country, and orders are 
coming in to 16 Beacon Street daily. While 
it is a little more than a month before Ash 
Wednesday, it is well to plan your program 
now and send for your material imme- 
diately. 

We anticipate a one hundred percent 
observance of Dedication Day this year. 
We feel sure every leader of a woman’s 
organization will do her part to see that 
Dedication Day is observed in her church, 
and we know that ministers are co-operat- 
ing with the women to make this possible. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
March 4, 1938—‘‘The Church a World 
Fellowship”’ 

Material available through National 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Programs — adult — “The Church, a 
World Fellowship.’”’ Two cents. 

Young people—‘‘And Who Is My Neigh- 
bor?” Two cents each. 

Call to Prayer—Free. 
~ Posters—11 x 17. Like the picture on 
the Call, with space for time and place of 
meeting to be filled in locally. Five 
cents each. 

Story of 1987 observance. 
each. 

Call—Small card with revolving disc 
showing standard time around the world. 
With envelope, five cents each. 

Join with your neighbor churches in the 
observance of the World Day of Prayer. 


One cent. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOLLAND BOUND 


In the Jan. 8 issue we spoke in our 
column of the 1938 Conference of the 
Leyden International Bureau to be held in 
Leersum, Holland, from July 27 to Aug. 1. 
We did not have room at that time, how- 
ever, to say that the American L. I. B. 
Committee (composed of representatives 
ofitherY.:P..C. Usand the Y¥. PR. Us 
organizing a party of Universalist and 
Unitarian young people to attend this 
Conference. Already plans are under 
way, and several Universalists have sig- 
nified their desire to attend. 

The committee desires to make its ar- 
rangements for the voyage and any tours 
that may be made in full co-operation 
with those who expect to go, rather than to 
arbitrarily make a decision as to the whole 
matter. Plans must be made very soon 
now, however, and any who are interested 
in making the trip should write as soon as 
possible to William E. Gardner, Executive 
Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

About twenty-five Universalists were 
present at the Conference in Oxford, 
England, last summer, and we hope that 
at least as many will want to take the trip 
to Holland this year. Our Dutch friends 
have promised us a free tour around Hol- 
land for the week following the Confer- 
ence, which should be an incentive. 

* * 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF YOUTH 


To give you some idea of what other 
groups exist in the L. I. B. we are present- 
ing below an excerpt from the L. J.B. News 
on one of the two English members groups, 
the Fellowship of Youth. 


The Fellowship of Youth, now affiliated 
to the General Assembly, is an organization 
open to all young people irrespective of 
creed—or lack of creed—of political opin- 
ion, of nationality, or any other of the dis- 
tinctions which tend to divide us. 


Our aim is to break down these barriers 
and to study together unprejudiced and 
with open minds the problems of the day. 
To this end every Easter we hold a con- 
ference on some important problem of 
the present time, which has been studied 
by members individually and in local or 
regional groups, throughout the previous 
winter. These conferences have been held 
at Glossop and Oxford, while at Cambridge 
last Easter we had a most successful con- 
ference on ‘‘A New Morality for an Indus- 
trial Age.’’ The 1938 Conference is to 
deal with Art in Contemporary Life and is: 
to be held at Liverpool. 

But, lest it be thought that our interests: 
are purely intellectual, we hasten to men- 
tion that we have a permanent camp site 
at Flagg, Derbyshire, where camps are or- 
ganized throughout the year and where at 
Whitsun thirty or more members enjoy 
the thrills of camp life. 

At Flagg, too, we have our camps for 
unemployed men and poor children. This 
year we have had two camps for the un- 
employed and two for the children. We 
expect to entertain the local children at a 
Christmas-party in December. 

We are very sorry that the program of 
the visiting American party did not allow 
them to accept our hospitality at Flagg. 

August every year brings our large sum- 
mer camp, its position alternating be- 
tween the north and south of England, so 
that South Wales, the Yorkshire moors 
and coast, Anglesey and Devon, have been 
the scene of happy F. O. Y. camps in many 
years. 

Our international activities have in- 
cluded international camps, international 
walking tours and international rambles. 

This year on Sept. 25 and 26 we are 
holding an international camp at Flagg, 
and hope to have about thirty foreign 
guests. 

Mary Mobbe. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PICTURES IN THE CLASS ROOM 


Pictures have always been a part of 
Sunday school equipment. Yet today 
there is more reason, also more oppor- 
tunity, for using them than ever before. 
We know how potent a teaching force 
pictures are. And with the less formal 
type of teaching which prevails in up-to- 
date schools opportunities for looking at 
Pictures and using them have greatly in- 
creased. 

Wise teachers are on the alert for all 
‘sorts of pictures which will tie in with 
pupil needs and interests and with the 
‘course of study which is being pursued. 
‘When interest is keen, members of the 
class will be on the lookout also. The re- 
sult may well be a working collection of 
pictures to be treated in various ways. 

The choicest ones may be carefully 
mounted. They will appear from time to 
time on the walls of the class room or on 
the partition or screens which form the 
temporary class room walls within the 
vestry. Each Sunday the teacher, with 
the help of early arrivals, will select appro- 
priate mounted ones to put on the brows- 
ing table (usually the class table itself) 
around which the children will gather as 
they come in. If well chosen, with the 
thought of current interests and class dis- 
cussions in mind, this pre-session period 
with pictures and books may be a very 
profitable one. 

Not all the pictures will be mounted. 
One showing some Negro children at play 
will obviously be just right for a poster 
which the group will want to make when it 
comes time for the American Friendship 
Offering. A picture of a group caroling 
will be filed for use next Christmas. And 
so on. 

Small pictures suitable for individual 
notebook use or for the single class book 
which some groups prefer (to which each 
pupil contributes in turn) should be kept 
separately from the large pictures. If 
enough on a given subject are assembled, a 
junior group would be thrilled to make a 
miniature movie. How? At either end 
of a carton two rollers are fastened and 
between them is stretched a long strip of 
cloth or paper on which the pictures are 
pasted at intervals. One pupil to turn 
the handle of the roller, one to explain the 
pictures, and there’s a new kind of review 
lesson for you! Any simple unit on “How 
We Got Our Bible,” or ““People Who Have 
Made the World Better,’’ would lend it- 
self admirably to treatment of this sort. 
Sharing the movie with other classes or 
groups in the school would add to the in- 
terest and value of such a project, too. 

Once you get the picture habit, begin col- 
lecting and using them, you will look back 
upon your days of teaching without this 
aid and realize how colorless and uninter- 
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BRINGING THE FACTS DOWN 
TO EARTH 


Religious education must become 
specific, 


It must reach real people. 


Intelligent teachers must do the 
work. 


Courses that actually help must 
be taught. 


There must be attainable goals 
set. 


The General Sunday School As- 
sociation is the concrete agency 
which helps the Universalist Church 
bring the ideals of religious educa- 
tion down to the practical realities 
of worthy achievement. 


Your interest in religious edu- 
cation ought to become practical 
too. Vague well-wishing is not 
enough. Enlist in the ranks of ac- 
tive helpers by writing a check to- 
day. 


Contributions for the current pro- 
gram of the G.S.S. A. are now being 
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esting some of your class periods have 


been. 
S. M.A. 
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NEEDED—ADEQUATE LEADERSHIP 


The church schools throughout Christen- 
dom are faced with a task that grows in- 
creasingly difficult—that of guiding the 
spiritual growth of children in a world that 
places more and more stress on the ma- 
terial, a world that has neither time nor de- 
sire to see what makes the material func- 
tion. 

Such church schools require high- 
minded men and women as teachers; men 
and women with well-rounded lives who 
are themselves plumbing the visible in 
search of the invisible. To guide children 
in this search is a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity not to be lightly taken. There is a 
crying need for such men and women who 
are willing to give a few hours each week 
to this difficult task; who wil do this not 
out of a sense of duty to the minister or 
the church, but out of a desire to contrib- 
ute their bit to the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of youth.—The Cleveland Uni- 
tartan. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF SUFFOLK 
SCHOOL 


1897 Money was raised at meeting in 
Weirs, N. H., for a school for Negro 
children in Suffolk, Virginia. 
School building was erected. Rev. 
Thomas Wise in charge. Eleven 
pupils enrolled. 
Joseph F. Jordan (later called Dr. 
Jordan) became identified with 
school. 
Dr. Jordan took full charge of work. 
School grew rapidly, enrollment 
rising to 100, 200, and one year 300. 
Universalist church schools began to 
co-operate in financing the Suffolk 
School. 
Dr. Jordan died. Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis, his daughter and a teacher 
at the school, took his place as head 
of the school. 
Mrs. Willis is still principal. As- 
sisting her are two other teachers, 
Miss Ethel M. Whack and Mr. 
Charles E. Cross. Enrollment this 
year is just under 200. 

oe 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A glimpse into our office would tell you 
at once that the American Friendship 
project is under way. Books on the table, 
booklets for selling, pictures on the walls 
and interesting bits on the bulletin board 
all relate either to the study of the Negro, 
to the problem of race prejudice, or to the 
work we are trying to do for some 200 
Negro boys and girls in Suffolk, Va. 

The New York Sunday School Associa- 
tion has arranged for a series of institutes 
to be held throughout the state from Jan. 
24 to Feb. 7. Miss Harriet G. Yates of 
the G. S. S. A. staff will share in these re- 


1898 


1901 


1904 


1918 


1929 


1938 


. gional meetings and will also visit a few 


church school groups locally. 


Someone asked the other day how the 
American Friendship Offering was divided. 
The answer was that it isn’t divided at all. 
Every dollar given by Universalist church 
schools for American Friendship goes now 
to Suffolk School. 


Word from Mrs. J. Stewart Diem, su- 
perintendent of the All Souls Universalist 
church school in Portland, Maine, reports 
the ‘“‘complete reorganization of the school, 
the adoption of a new constitution, the 
holding of monthly workers’ conferences, 
and enrollment increased from twenty- 
three to ninety-seven since -November 
first.” 

There can be no more fateful task in the 
world today than that of creating a channel 
through which the will of the younger 
generation can flow for the achievement 
of peace rather than for the production of 
another inevitable war. (From World 
Unity.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Louis Hutton, a Baptist minister 
of Gilbertsville, N. Y., sends us this inci- 
dent: “At a ministers’ meeting the Metho- 
dist minister of Morris, N. Y., introduced 
Rey. F. G. Leonard, and said of him that 
he had been pastor of the Universalist 
church in Morris thirty-seven years, was 
the best liked man in the place, and did 
not have an enemy.” 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, minister of our 
Columbus, Ohio, church, should now be 
addressed at 2345 Adams Ave., his new 
home. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the 
service and preached the sermon at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, Jan. 23, in place of Dr. 
Perkins, who, according to custom, preached 
that Sunday in Lynn, and then departed 
with Dr. Rose for the retreat of the Fraters 
at the Wayside Inn. 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who was the noon-day preacher at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Jan. 11-14, preached to a 
congregation of 150 in the Salem, Mass., 
church on Jan. 16. Before coming to 
Salem Mr. Pullman was associated with 
Dr. Lupton in the work of the church in 
Cleveland. 


Rev. Louis V. S. Hutton, pastor of the 
Baptist church in Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
made a list of denominations that were 
represented in the membership of his 
church, and found Congregational, Chris- 
tian, Dutch Reformed, Christian Science, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, Universalist, United 
Brethren, and Catholic churches repre- 
sented. 


Massachusetts 


Orange.—Rey. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held on Tuesday evening, Jan. 18. There 
was a free church supper served at 6.30. 
Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro, Vt., 
was the speaker. Mr. Robbins received a 
unanimous and hearty call to continue as 
minister for another year. When Mr. 
Robbins in his report stated that he had 
officiated at no weddings since coming to 
Orange, Mr. Hoyt suggested that he 
might begin with himself, and offered to 
come down to officiate without expense, 
donating a two dollar wedding certificate 
in addition. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. Before the church ended its year 
last July, the trustees had decided that a 
new and larger chimney would be built in 
the church edifice during August. The old 
chimney had become defective and dan- 
gerous. When Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt re- 
turned from England, they found a new 


and Interests 


chimney nearly completed, but that was 
not all. They found the church and 
parish house torn up and a modern cen- 
tralized steam ‘heating plant in process of 
installation, to take the place of four ob- 
solete warm-air furnaces. This pleasant sur- 
prise was due to the generosity of one man 
in the parish, whose name must be withheld 
at his urgent request. The new outfit not 
only provides increased comfort during 
the winter months, but makes possible a 
great saving in fuel expense. At the 
annual parish meeting, Jan. 11, in his re- 
port, Mr. Hoyt suggested that the mem- 
bers of the parish purchase copies of 
“Hymns of the Spirit” for the church, and 
that they be in the pews by Easter Sun- 
day. Forty-five copies were subscribed 
for from the floor, and now the number 
has reached sixty-eight; it is certain that 
the goal of 120 hymnals will be attained. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 26, the choir, 
under the direction of Ernest Eames, sang 
the cantata, “‘When the Christ-Child 
Came,” by Clokéey. It was beautifully 
done, and many of the congregation have 
requested that it be presented again next 
year. Throughout January, Mr. Hoyt is 
delivering a series of Sunday evening ad- 
dresses upon the general theme, “The Re- 
ligious Beliefs of a Modern Christian.” 
The subjects of some of the addresses are: 
“What We May Believe about God,” 
‘What We May Believe about the Bible,” 
“The Mists Cleared Away—The Real 
Jesus,’ “What We May Believe about 
Immortality.” Young women of the 
parish act as ushers. The members of 
the Ladies’ Circle with their president, 
Mrs. John Tasker, have been making 
preparations for the annual fair, which 
always comes on the last Thursday in 
January. 
Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
D.D., pastor. This church is administered 
by a board of fifteen members, which meets 
regularly the first Sunday of each month. 
These trustees, having served the church 
so faithfully and well, were always re- 
elected to office, five each year. They said 
some new method must be devised where- 
by the same ones would not be called on to 
serve, when other efficient members were 
available. At their request the church at 
its annual meeting in October passed a 
rule that no trustee could succeed himself 
for one year, after a three-year term. This 
rule insures a complete turnover in trustees 
every three years, and passing around the 
responsibility. There seems to be a spirit 
now of each group trying to outdo the 
other as the new trustees have taken hold. 
The Sunday before Christmas was a 
great day. Twenty-four, adults and young 
people, united with the church. Among 
these were the county judge, the superin- 


tendent of the Wausau schools, the head 
chemist of the paper mills, the manager of 
the telephone company, and others, in all 
thirteen young people of high school age, 
and eleven adults. In the afternoon the 
pageant, “‘Logos,’’ was presented for the 
eighteenth consecutive time, to a crowded 
church. Much money has been spent in 
costuming this pageant and many look 
forward to its presentation as to some 
“Passion Play.’ It is effectively, rever- 
ently and beautifully given by thirty-three 
participants. The annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society the second week in 
January showed the society in good condi- 
tion, its December bazaar having cleared 
over $500. The same officers were re- 
elected with Mrs. Karl Schmidt as presi- 
dent. Under the inspiration of Frederic 
Bolender, who came here from the Monroe, 
Wis., church, the Universalist Forum has 
been started for the discussion of impor- 
tant questions on Sunday evenings. The 
pastor in December gave six addresses 
over radio station WSAU, which were 
very favorably received, the subject 
being, ‘“‘The Kingdom of Heaven of 
Jesus.’’ Two other series of addresses will 
be given in January and in March. The 
Universalist Guild is a group of young 
women, who are active in the work of the 
church and in local charities, and the 
Sunday school is progressing well under 
its new superintendent, Myles Treviranus.. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Raymond H. Barnard is a professor in 
Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind. 

Rolland H. Wolfe is professor of Old 
Testament Literature at Tufts College. 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis is minister of 
the Universalist churches in North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Quebec. 

Rey. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y. 

Roger C. Fenn is head master of the 
Fenn School, Concord, Mass. 
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WELLSBURG LOOKS BACKWARD 
AND FORWARD 


The Church of Our Father, on the hill, 
at Wellsburg, which many of our readers 
will recall with pleasure as the host of the 
Convention in 19386, will celebrate its 
100th anniversary during 1938. Plans 
are being laid for an adequate program 
during the summer. The church building 
is not as old as the organization. It was 
probably constructed in 1853 and it was 
dedicated in 1854, Rev. A. J. Patterson 
delivering the dedicatory sermon: As 
many of the friends know, the old church 
has been repainted during the past two 
years. First, the interior was restored to 
its original appearance with the doors af- 
fixed to the pews. Then pews and wood- 
work were painted in white and mahogany. 
Last year the exterior was painted white, 
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with green shutters. All who have seen the 
church are enthusiastic about it, represent- 
ing as it does a type of architecture and 
arrangement which take us back to the 
times of our forefathers in the faith. 

Within the past four years this church 
has witnessed a steady growth of interest 
and members. Two new members united 
with the church Dec. 5 and on the 19th a 
very enjoyable Christmas service in the 
auditorium, lighted with candles and dec- 
orated with evergreens, interested a large 
congregation. A violin solo by Mrs. Ed- 
win Anderson, and a vocal solo by Mr. 
Vincent Gehr featured the observance.— 
Pennsylvania Universalist. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister 
of the Arlington St. Unitarian Church, 
Boston, will be the speaker at the meeting 
on Feb. 14. Mr. Roger Greeley, his father, 
will also be a guest of the Club. Some 
of the members will have their sons with 
them, or a borrowed son, to feature a father 
and son occasion. Also, it will be St. 
Valentine’s night, and, while members can 
not bring their wives and sweethearts 
until Ladies’ Night in March, it will not 
be surprising if there are valentines just 
the same. Fifty-three new members, and 
others are yet to come. Guests welcomed. 
$1.50 a place. Hotel Bellevue, Boston. 
Notify James D. Tillinghast, Secretary, 
6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, Kir. 5144. 


PS ae 


“IF I HAD BUT ONE SERMON TO 
PREACH”’ 


Universalists and Unitarians in the vicin- 
ity of Greater Boston will be interested 
in a series of six Sunday evening meetings 
being addressed by prominent liberal 
ministers under the intriguing title of ‘If 
I Had But One Sermon to Preach.’”’ These 
meetings are being held at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, at 7.45 o’clock 
each Sunday evening from Jan. 23 to Feb. 
27, and are open to the general public. 

The idea originated with the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council of Greater 
Boston, co-operating in sponsoring the 
meetings with the Ministry to Students, 
and with the Inter-Church Council of the 
Arlington Street Church, King’s Chapel, 
and the First Church in Boston. 


The schedule of meetings is as follows: 


Jan. 23, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., 
First Church, Boston. 

Jan. 30, Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
IN SY 

Feb. 6, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Congregational Society, Milton, 
Mass. 

Feb. 18, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Feb. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston. 


Feb. 27, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 


On each Sunday evening two ministers 
from Greater Boston Universalist and 
Unitarian churches will conduct the ser- 
vice of worship. Special choral music will 
be provided by the choirs of the First 
Church in Boston, the West Newton Uni- 
tarian Church, the Waltham Unitarian 
Church, the First Parish in Cambridge, 
the Arlington Street Church, and King’s 
Chapel, in that order. 

It is felt that these meetings will fill a 
real need in the church life of Boston, and 
will attract many who would otherwise 
be unable to hear these prominent minis- 
ters. It is also hoped by the committee 
in charge that the six messages on liberal 
religion will be heard by many non-Uni- 
versalists and non-Unitarians. 

* * 


A CHURCH REOPENED 


After being closed for seven years the 
Unitarian church in Randolph, Mass., has 
resumed services. Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son, who holds fellowship in both Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches, is the 
pastor in charge. He will be glad to have 
names of any religious liberals living in the 
vicinity. 

At present services are held every Sun- 
day at 7.30 p. m. 

The church building is one of the most 
beautiful in New England, and a small 
group of devoted people are anxious to see 
a strong church in this town. 

* * 


LAYMEN’S RALLY IN SALEM 


Four hundred men and women from the 
churches of the North Shore area of Mas- 
sachusetts gathered in the church in Salem 
on Sunday evening, Jan. 16, to listen to 
Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, R. I., 
discuss the value of the church and the 
consequent grounds for a greater loyalty to 
the church in each of our communities. 
Mr. Perkins’ address was an able and 
convincing argument. It is leading to a 
fresh consideration of the importance of 
the church, and is creating a sound type 
of enthusiasm among our people. 

The third in the series of six similar 
rallies, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, will be held in 
Murray Church, Attleboro, on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 30. There were 300 present 
at Roxbury on Dec. 9, 400 at Salem on 
Jan. 16. Will there be 500 at Attleboro on 
Jan. 30? 


* * 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


It happened that I was in Washington 
Monday, January 10, when the House of 
Representatives voted down the Ludlow 
Amendment to the constitution. This 
amendment provided that the people 
should take a vote before war is declared. 
Assuming that war would be declared by 
any country nowadays seems contrary to 


the facts; regardless of that, however, I 
want to express my personal satisfaction 
that the bill was not advanced to a hearing. 
Such a hearing at the present stage of the 
world’s history would be tantamount to a 
notice to any aggressor nation that so far 
as the United States was concerned it 
could do as it pleased, so long as it did 
not invade our territory. In principle I 
am opposed to the amendment as con- 
trary to our representative system of 
government; and also because in a critical 
situation I believe the people can be 
more easily stampeded by propaganda 
than Congress and the Administration. 
Owing to other appointments, I was un- 
fortunately unable to be present in the 
House when the bill was discussed, but 
went down shortly afterwards and had a 
brief interview with my own Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Edith N. Rogers. Mrs. 
Rogers showed considerable courage in op- 
posing the bill and speaking against it on 
the floor of the house. In so doing she 
showed that with her, as with Mr. Landon, 
the interests of the country came first, 
and partisan politics second. I know that 
sincere people differ regarding this bill, 
but I am convinced that its passage, and 
even its discussion, would encourage war, 
rather than peace, in the world. 

From Monday night through this noon 
I spent at the meeting of the American dele- 
gates to the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences. That was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the so-called electoral college in 
which thirty of the major evangelical 
bodies elected ten representatives to go to 
Holland next May and set up a permanent 
body. We are not represented in that 
body, which must accept the Edinburgh 
basis of a belief in “The Incarnation.” 
Dr. Lathrop and I, however, were in- 
vited to the delegates’ meeting; unfor- 
tunately Dr. Lathrop was unable to at- 
tend. Although I was, in one sense, an 
outsider, I found the meeting very much 
worth while. Over a hundred leaders of 
American Protestantism were present, and 
the sincerity and earnestness with which 
they set about their task was impressive. 
Differences of creed, liturgy, and organiza- 
tion were represented, and were much in 
evidence, but the spirit of unity was mani- 
fest. The inclusiveness of the movement 
was limited so far as we were concerned; 
but up to that barrier there was the broad- 
est spirit. The way is still left open so 
that on the Commission on Life and Work 
those of us who, in John Mott’s somewhat 
ambiguous words, “are not clear on their 
theological position’”’ (we think we are the 
clear ones) may bring their contributions. 
He was most generous in recognizing the 
contribution at Oxford of some whose be- 
lief regarding the Incarnation was not the 
same as his. 

Just what the future may bring is un- 
certain. I am hopeful that from Oxford 
and Edinburgh and the Holland meeting 
may come forth a wider basis for a co- 
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operative Christianity than has hitherto 
been seen; and, if so, we shall be thankful. 
The world needs it. If our contribution 
to that great stream shall be only a partial 
one on account of dams which others erect, 
we shall regret it. But in my judgment 
that should not prevent us from making 
whatever contributions we may. The 
common task needs all that each of us 
may give.—Robert C. Dexter in The Chris- 
tian Register. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles, 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 3.45 p.m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

* O* 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of New York will 
meet at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, at 11 a. m. on Feb. 7, to examine S. E. 
Gerard Priestley as to his fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. 

Cornelius Greenway, Chairman. 
* * 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted in full fellowship, Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr., an ordained minister of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, from Massachusetts, and granted to him 
dual fellowship, by authority of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Clerk. 
x * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
10.45 o’clock at 16 Beacon Street 

Jan. 31. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-Newton 

Theological Seminary. ‘Preaching in Lent.” 

x © 

SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nek 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
un on Ge 

March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


« & 
KING’S CHAPEL 

Feb. 1-4: Dr, Richard Roberts, Sherbourne Church, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Feb. 8-11: Dr, John H. Lathrop, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Feb. 15-18: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York City. 

Feb. 23-25: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

March 1, 3 and 4: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 


March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, of 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 

April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 

April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ 
Church, New York City. 

a * 
NOTICE 


The following positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 
kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Obituary 


Miss Mehitabele Parker 
Miss Mehitabele Smith Parker of Marion, Mass., 
died at the Ashley Sanitarium, Acushnet, Dec. 14, 


1938, after a long illness, at the age of seventy-seven. 

She was the daughter of Robert and Elizabeth 
Parker, and was born at Great Neck, Marion, and 
with the exception of a few years spent with an aunt 
on the Cape during the earlier part of her life, she 
had always resided in Marion, and of late years 
with her sister on Mill Street. She was a member of 
the Universalist church and took a prominent part 
in the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

She is survived by one sister, Miss Emma Parker, 
one brother, William E. Parker, and several nieces 
and nephews, among them Postmaster Alfred L. 
Little. 

The funeral services were conducted in the Uni- 
versalist church on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 16, by 
her pastor, Rev. Harry L. Thornton. Burial was in 
the family lot at the Old Landing Cemetery. 


Horace C. LeBaron 


Funeral services for Horace C, LeBaron, who died 
of pneumonia on Jan. 5, were held at his home in 
Hatley, Quebec, on Friday, Jan. 7, conducted by 
Rev. R. L. Weis. 

Mr. LeBaron, who was in his sixty-eighth year, 
was a Universalist and had lived in Hatley during his 
entire lifetime, of the fourth generation to live on the 
original LeBaron homestead, which had been in the 
family since 1796. He was born on Aug. 30, 1870, the 
son of Charles Orville LeBaron and Nancy Rebecca 
(Demary) LeBaron. 

Mr. LeBaron is survived by his wife, Mrs. Susie 
Corinne LeBaron, whom he married on Oct. 1, 1918; 
a brother, Charles O., of Detroit; two sisters, Miss 
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Annie LeBaron and Mrs. Alice Dunton, both of 
Annondale, Minn; a niece, Mrs. Pauline Ware of 
Montreal, and a nephew, Reginald Dunton. 

Mr. LeBaron was widely known and highly re- 
spected, and will long be remembered as a good 
neighbor. He was an intelligent and capable farmer, 
owning a fine herd of Jersey cattle, and he kept the 
land and buildings on the old homestead in excellent 
condition. 


Mrs. Louise M. Morgan 


Mrs. Louise M. Morgan died on Monday, Dec. 
13, 1937, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

She had a charming personality, with a fund of 
humorous stories and contagious laughter, and an 
ever-ready helping hand. 

She was a faithful member of the First Universalist 
Church of Cincinnati, and was among the regular 
attendants each Sunday. 

She will be greatly missed in the W. U. M. A. 
meetings, where for some years she had been the 
efficient treasurer. 
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Crackling 


The Sunday school superintendent was 
also the owner of the village dry goods 


store. Not long ago he was telling the. 


story of the Prodigal Son and as he closed 


he said, ‘‘Now, if any little boy~or girl” 


wants to ask a question I’ll try to anSwer 
rh Ree 

Little Marguerite quickly raised her 
hand. ‘Mr. Brown,” she asked eagerly, 
“how much are those pink parasols in 
your store window?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

A gentleman from Flemingsburg, Ken- 
tucky, writes of riding northward in a 
New York sightseeing bus and of the mega- 
phonist at a certain corner shouting: 

“On the left is the apartment-house 
home of the columnist, O. O. McIntyre.”’ 

And I have been sitting at the front 
window trying to look nonchalant practi- 
cally ever since.—O. O. McIntyre in Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

Visitor: “You don’t mean to tell me 
that you have lived in this out-of-the-way 
place for over thirty years?”’ 

Inhabitant: ‘I ’ave.” 

Visitor: “But, really, I cannot see what 
you can find to keep you busy.” 

Inhabitant: ‘‘Neither can I—that’s why 
I like it.”,—E xchange. 

* * 

Joan went to the seashore and met the 
young man with whom she had quarreled 
the year before. 

“Sorry,’’ she murmured sweetly. “I 
didn’t quite get your name.” 

“T know you didn’t,” said he cheerfully. 
“But you tried hard enough.’’—Exchange. 
* ok 

A little hillbilly watched a man at a 
tourist camp making use of a comb and 
brush, a tooth brush, a nail file, and a 
whisk broom. 

“Say, Mister,” he finaily queried. ‘Are 
you always that much trouble to your- 
self?’’—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

The insurance agent asked the prospect: 
“Did you ever have appendicitis?” 

“Well,” replied the prospect, “I was 
operated on, but I have never been quite 
certain whether it was appendicitis or pro- 
fessional curiosity.”,—Omaha Bee. 

* * 

Wife: ‘You won’t even face the land- 
lord, and you told me before you were mar- 
ried that you would face even death.” 

“Yes, dear, but the landlord isn’t dead 
yet.” —Providence Journal. 

x ox 

Prices of foods have advanced so much 
in recent months that it’s just about as 
easy to get out of the breakfast nook as it 
is to get into it—Olin Miller in Atlanta 
Journal. 

* oe 

‘What’s a caterpillar?” 

“A little worm with a raccoon coat.’’— 
Christian Observer. 
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